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fENTARY GEOGRA PRY ‘BU TLER’S COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 
W. nina E. H. Batler & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, 


are the latest text-books on geographical science; they 
ent the Subject with accumulated force, because there are almost’ daily 
s of knowledge concerning the earth, and increased facilities for ex- 
ressing it. ‘The general appearance of these volumes is strikingly’ good ; the 
ing durable, the paper and printing are of the very best. These features 
in yond Song are always to be commended. Publishers“wlio“use clear type 
and fine and stron paper in making books for children, deserve 4 tribute of 
ptajse.. The binding is of dark blue cloth, severely plain, yet so elegant that 
Msposes the reader most favorably. The first features in a geography that — , 
el attention are the illustrations and maps. A careful examination of the 
‘shows that they possess high artistic merit; but this alone would not call 
. ~ Illustrations in a geographical text-book should aim to help the text 
—to make the gybject plainer. We have looked aver both books to see if the 
weidhto elucidate the subject-matter, and deem the author to have Vo 
cmp the illustrations as a practical teacher would. Many of them are from 
1 photographs, such ‘as the Eruption of Vesevius, Mount Shasta, The Horse Shoe 
| ‘Curve, etc., and were evidently specially collected for this work. Illustrations 
Jike these will be of great use to convey real information and as subjects for 
object lessons ; the types of men, animals, and-plants, will possess value for this 
purpose.. The artists have showed great ingenuity; on one page, under title of 
“‘Methods of Transportation,” sixteen distinct methods are pictured out. At. 
the head of North America, scenes from Arctic Greenland, from tropical Flor- | 
ida, from the terraces of Utah, the prairies of Kansas, and the geysers of Yel- 
lowstone, are charmingly ' united. Atthe head of the United States ten subjects To 
are brougktt together, mining, commerce, telegraphy, etc. At»-the head of Ne 
British America several subjects are blended in a most artistic fashion, to show ~ 
the wintry nature of that country. It would be easy to point out many excel- 
lencies in this department of these works, but every reader will see them, and 
admit the good judgment with which illustrations have been employed. It is 
so easy t0-over-do, to exalt too much the pictorial element, that one is glad 
to see that the author knew when to stop. ‘The maps are certainly remarkable ; . 
beautiful in tint, clear, and not overloaded. Africa is evidently edited from 
explorations and reports, and will be a surprise to most readers. Instead of _ , T 
vast tracts without names, it now looks like a country able to possess vast popu- wea 
lations. ‘There is every reason why the maps of a geography should be very hun 
plain and distinct, and the new processes enable this to be accomplished. In of t 
the larger work the text has about an equal amount of valuable notes, which year 
are placed at the bottom of the page so as not to interrupt the general narrative; T 
these notes are rich mines of information, and must have cost years of labor. clus 
maps are a special feature of these volumes. We cannot too highly com- . oper 
mend this part of the author's work. Clay models were first made, then cast a la 
in plaster, and then photographed. The effect is really remarkable, and will : whic 
give clearer conceptions of the broken conditions of the earth than could be got resu 
beckon Pgs way, save looking at the models themselves. There is a brief min 
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a treatise on Map Moulding by Mrs. Baldwin, a former contributor of the Jour- alm 
| . NAL, that we deem of special value to teachers who are seeking light on this ben 
om The statistical tables are valuable because they are adapted to.the dre 
Of the schoolroom. The publishers issue editions adapted to the several T 

of the country. -These editions (in the large work) are very complete del; 

and will be serviceable in the family. Volumes like these are a credit fo the hun 
Wt publishing enterprise of our country. They will help on the efforts to advance eig 
a public ieducation to a higher stage of excellence. They provide means for (8, 
§ to do justice to a subject that is yet poorly taught in most of our dre 

They. ‘suggest to instructors better means of impressing upon our youth thr¢ 

the wonderful structure of the earth, and furnish better means of interesting 
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EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 





FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, January, 1889. 


To the Senate and Flouse of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
ENTLEMEN: I have the honor to sub- 
mit, in compliance with the require- 
ments of law, the annual report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for the year 
ending June 4, 1888. 
COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 


The number of schools in the Common- 
wealth is now twenty-one thousand three 
hundred and forty-two (21,342,) an increase 
of two hundred and eighty (280) since last 
year’s report. 

The average length of school term, ex- 
clusive of Philadelphia, whose schools are 
open ten months, is now, in months, 7.17, 
a large increase over the record of last year, 
which was 6.71. 
results of the recent law which made the 
minimum term six months. It has added 
almost half a month to our school term, the 
benefits of which, both to teachers and chil- 
dren, are beyond question. 

The number of teachers, exclusive of Phila- 
delphia, is now twenty-one thousand one 
hundred and sixty-eight (21,168); males, 
eight thousand nine hundred and fifteen 
(8,915); females, twelve thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty-three (12,253), a decrease of 
three hundred and thirteen (313). At first 


This is one of the good | 





glance this may seem to indicate a more 
crowded condition of our schools, inas- 
much as the number of teachers has de- 
creased and the number of pupils increased. 
But this decrease of teachers is owing to the 
fact that our /wo-term districts (where the 
winter school is taught by one teacher and the 
summer school by another) are rapidly pass- 
ing away. ‘This is encouraging, for all such 
districts, of necessity, waste much time and 
effort, and ought to do away with the 
custom as soon as possible. 

The average salary of teachers, exclusive 
of Philadelphia, is now, for males, thirty- 
seven dollars and twelve cents ($37.12,) and 
for females, twenty-nine dollars and sixty 
cents ($29.60). Many predicted a large 
decrease in teachers’ salaries, fearing that 
many districts, on account of the addition 
of term time, might deduct a portion of the 
increased expense from the teachers’ wages. 
Our directors, however, as we confidently 
expected, have proved themselves above 
any such mercenary spirit; and it is a mat- 
ter of just pride, that there never has been 
so large an increase of money paid to teach- 
ers as during the very time when it was pre- 
dicted there would bea falling off. The 
amount of money paid to teachers for the 
year preceding this report was four million 
six hundred and seventy-three thousand 
three hundred and twenty-four dollars and 
fifty cents ($4,673,324.50), an increase over 
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the year preceding of only ninety thousand 
nine hundred and fifty dollars and fifteen 
cents ($90,950.15). The amount paid to 
teachers in this year’s report is five million 
forty-four thousand three hundred and 
eighty-five dollars and fifteen cents ($5,044,- 
385.15), am increase over the preceding 
year of three hundred and seveniy-one thous- 
and and sixty dollars and sixty-five cents 
($377,060.65). Of course this includes the 
increased number of schools, and the addi- 
tional time of teaching, but not the addi- 
tional five hundred thousand dollars of 
State appropriation, which was not yet dis- 
tributed. It is plain, therefore, that there 
is such a pride and confidence in the com- 
mon schools throughout the entire Common- 
wealth, that all efforts upon the part of 
the Legislature to render them more effi- 
cient will be met by the cordial response of 
the people. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that 
teachers’ salaries are yet inadequate. The 
public is very severe in its demands upon 
the common schools, expecting results which 
can only be secured by the employment of 
the most talented and experienced teachers. 
How can such teachers be obtained or held 
for any great length of time upon the base 
of salaries now given? ‘The average salary 
of male teachers for a school year is only a 
few cents over two hundred and sixty-six 
dollars. With such an annual income, the 


most talented and best qualified teachers | 


cannot be retained. 

The number of pupils now enrolled in 
the schools, exclusive of Philadelphia, is 
eight hundred and thirty-one thousand three 
hundred and sixty-seven (831,367), an in- 
crease of ten thousand five hundred and 
fifty-six (10,556) over last year’s report. 
While this enrollment shows the large and 
favorable interest taken by the parents of 
the Commonwealth in their schools, it, at 
the same time, makes evident that a large 
number of children are not in the schools; 
for a census would most certainly show a 
much greater number of children of school 
age than the above enrollment. Of course 
many children of school age are in our pri- 
vate and normal schools and colleges; yet, 
it is to be feared that thousands are growing 
up in ignorance, attending no schools at all. 
We have no means of ascertaining, approxi- 
mately even, how large this number may 
be. We have frequently urged the Legis- 


islature, and do now urge it again, to enact 
a law requiring school directors to make a 
careful annual census, in their respective 
districts, of all children between the ages 
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of six and sixteen, who are attending no 
school whatever. From data thus derived, 
the extent of the peril involved can be 
known, and some definite legislation taken 
to remedy the great evil. No onecan fora 
single moment fail to recognize the danger 
to the Commonwealth from a large body of 
youth growing up in ignorance, with schools 
freely open for them. Whether occasioned 
by the indifference of the young themselves, 
or by the gross negligence of their parents 
and guardians, such a state of affairs ought 
not to continue. 


SCHOOL INSPECTION IN OUR RURAL DISTRICTS. 


In our report of 1886, in a quite lengthy 
paragraph, we referred to this important 
subject of school inspection in our rural dis- 
tricts, and subsequently drafted a bill, which 
passed the lower House late in the session, 
but was not acted upon by the Senate. We 
cannot refrain from pressing the matter 
upon the attention of the Legislature once 
more, trusting that the same bill, with some 
modifications, may become a law. 
| No one at all acquainted with educational 

work can fail to recognize the necessity of 
close inspection. Ine our city schools, 
| where, generally, the interests of education 
| are well advanced, and great pride is taken 
in its success, carefu] inspection is, in most 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





cases, secured. Professional educators, of 
superior attainments and skill, are em- 
ployed, with such remuneration as their 
high standing demands. But in our rural 
| districts and smaller villages, where an in- 

spection of kindred character is, perhaps, 
| even more needed, this important matter 
has been too much and too long neglected. 

Our county superintendents have done a 
great work since 1854, but their fields of 
administration are so large as to render any 
close inspection upon their part impossible. 
They need help. Their own work, to be 
made thorough and efficient, must be sup- 
plemented by the aid of assistant district 
superintendents. How can one man attend 
to the general matters of county school ad- 
ministration, and at the same time carefully 
inspect from two to four hundred schools, 
in districts scattered over the whole area of 
a county? It is simply impossible; and 
there is no reason, in our judgment, why 
the Legislature should hesitate one moment 
in passing a bill which cannot fail to result 
in incalculable good. 

MANUAL TRAINING AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. 

The common schools are intended to 

take charge of the education of all the youth 
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of the Commonwealth. The Constitution 
itself requires it, in language to which the 
people have nobly responded—‘‘ The Gen- 
eral Assembly shall provide for the main- 
tenance and support of a thorough and effi- 
cient system of public schools wherein all 
the children above the age of six years may 
be educated.’’ Inasmuch as the great ma- 
jority of school children within the Com- 
monwealth graduate from our common 
schools with but little, if any, prospect of 
further systematic instruction before en- 
tering upon their life-work, it is a matter of 
supreme import, and such is the intent of 
the Constitution, that they shall gain a gen- 
eral, practical knowledge of those ordinary 
pursuits of life which must demand their 
subsequent intelligent action. It is not 
enough that they be able to read, and write, 
and cipher, although these are of funda- 
mental importance. Something more is re- 
quired for a proper, intelligent citizenship. 

The structure of our government—the 
various elements of its civil administration 
—its whole political economy, national and 
State, including its history—all properly 
come into the sphere of our common 
schools. Our children, many of them for- 
eigners, cannot be said to have enjoyed the 
benefits of a ‘“‘ thorough and efficier.t system 
of public schools’’ without knowing what is 
involved in being an American citizen. 
But this is not all. There are ordinary pur- 
suits of social life which every child must be 
engaged in when leaving the public schools. 

The young girls will be called upon to at- 
tend to all the various duties of the house- 
hold, and this demands information and in- 
telligence indispensable to their welfare and 
that of others. Household economy, em- 
bracing the nature and kinds of marketable 
foods, with the proper methods of their pre- 
servation and of their preparation for the 
table—a knowledge of textile fabrics and 
their construction into garments and decora- 
tions—the handling of the needle and sew- 
ing-machine, and information and prac- 
tice referring to all that must ordinarily 
challenge a prudent and intelligent house- 
wife—all this is as important to them asa 
knowledge of political economy; and so far 
as it can receive the attention of our schools, 
in addition to what is done at home, it 
should do so. It is of right a matter be- 
longing to school education; for public 
schools cannot separate themselves from the 
common life of our communities, and apply 
themselves solely to an academic culture 
which finds its worth in itself, which is its 
own end, strengthening all the powers of 
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personal life without any direct reference 
to their application and use. 

So also as regards the boys. Many of 
them, it is hoped, may be able when leaving 
our common. schools to go on for years in 
the way of advanced education, becoming 
learned men, whether as skillful engineers 
or master mechanics, or lawyers, physicians, 
clergymen, etc., etc. But most of them 
will be denied the privilege of such oppor- 
tunities. Hence the greater necessity that 
they gain some general but definite knowl- 
edge of the very things with which they 
must come into daily contact. 

The different kinds of soil, and their 
value for agriculture, and the proper treat- 
ment of the same; the different varieties of 
timber which our forests yield, and the 
methods of their preparation for market ; 
the handling of the ordinary tools which 
workers in wood and metals use, and the 
keeping of them in proper repair ; all this 
enters into an efficient system of public in- 
struction. This is part of a boy’s house- 
hold economy. Every day of his life he 
will be challenged to use his hands. Plans 
and models must be constructed with the 
pencil, demanding both free-hand and 
mechanical drawing. Structures must be 
changed or repaired, demanding a facile 
use of hammer, plane, saw, and chisel. 
But why enumerate ? 

Manual training, including industrial edu- 
cation, aside from its strictly pedagogic 
value, which rests on gaining the power of 
expressing intelligent will through the hand 
and the eye, has such ends in view, and 
properly demands attention in a thorough 
and efficient system of public schools. 

Will—+the cause—wherein rests all power 
of self-determination and purpose, through 
intelligence—the means—giving proper in- 
vestiture to the will, goes into effect in act, 
or representation, or word. ‘This whole 
process belongs to the work of education. 
Language through the tongue intelligently 
directed to express the purpose of the will; 
art through which a kindred expression can 
be gained through the hand and eye, gov- 
erned by intelligence and facilitated by use ; 
intelligent action wherein the deed itself is 
made possible and easy by the very practice, 
all come into the scope of public instruction, 
and give a legitimate logical ground for 
what is called manual training and industrial 
education, as a part of public instruction. 

It is a misunderstanding, however, to sup- 
pose that manual training in our public 
schools is to address itself to trades, making 
expert carpenters and wheelwrights, etc., 
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etc. 
possible, and quite beyond the scope of 


This we regard as unnecessary and im- 


common schools. On the contrary, manual 
training is but carrying into proper effect 
the principle which Comenius, in his ‘‘ Or- 
bis Pictus,’’ so earnestly insisted upon, viz: 
that the teaching of words and things must 
go together,—that practical application must 
accompany every advance in knowledge to 
give it firm and full lodgment within the 
mind. The principle has most naturally 
given us the kindergarten, and in its further 
advance, emphasized the necessity of using 
the hand and eye as most important factors 
in the whole process of education, 

The difficulties which confront us do not 
come, therefore, from disregard of the gen- 
eral educational value of manual training or 
industrial education. They meet us at 
once, however, when the effort is made to 
embrace them fully in the curriculum of our 
common schools. Our school directors 
have full authority to add to the minimum 
course of studies whatsoever they may ceem 
necessary. They are not restrained by law 
to limit the course of studies in any direc- 
tion. In our larger cities and boroughs, 
therefore, with the facilities at hand, and 
with the help of a special State appropria- 
tion, the whole course of studies can be sup- 
plemented by directly related manual train- 
ing, without serious difficulty; and indus- 
trial schools can be established into which 
those thus prepared can enter and prosecute 
their studies for a longer time. Still fur- 
ther, the State can, and in our judgment 
should, pay more regard to polytechnic in- 
struction. But in our rural schools, without 
any facilities ready at hand, and without 
additional buildings and teachers, and a 
large increase of apparatus, demanding a 
very large State aid, and a much longer 
school term, it it difficult to see how the ex- 
periment can be entered upon with fair 
hopes of success. The Commission ap- 
pointed by the Governor may be able, we 
trust, to determine upon some practical 
method which will satisfactorily meet the 
case, so that there may be no class of stu- 
dents excluded, but each and all have the 
same opportunities of instruction and work. 
We must await this report, without attempt- 
ing to make further suggestions, lest uncon- 
sciously such suggestions might retard the 
accomplishment of what the Commission 
may have in view. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Scarcely any difficulties have arisen in 
reference to the comparatively new study of 
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physiology and hygiene made obligatory 
by law. The teachers, at the outset, in pre- 
paring themselves for this work, have, very 
naturally, given themselves to the study as 
a sctence, and no doubt, in many instances, 
have made this so prominent in their teach- 
ing as to overshadow the moral side, in not 
fully discussing the vast evils of intemper- 
ance to both body and soul. In our judg- 
ment, however, there has been little, if any, 
conscious attempt to evade, in any way, 
the explicit requirements of the law, and 
the science, together with its hygienic 
applications, is gaining favor with teachers 
and pupils. 

There ‘should be no indifference to the 
serious moral import involved in such in- 
struction. To avoid the evils of intemper- 
ance requires, of course, the firm exercise of 
will, which in most cases, when habits are 
already formed, needs the power of divine 
grace to secure a lasting victory; yet it must 
be plain that a clear knowledge of the evils, 
as affecting body and soul, especially with 
the young, can but be of great service in 
helping them to shun the temptation when 
in subsequent years the tempter meets them 
with his specious pleas. Prudent treatment 
of any vice is not only therapeutic in the 
way of applying remedies for the disease 
already in existence, but prophylactic as 
well in guarding against its threatened at- 
tack. 

SCHOOL ARBOR DAY. 

What a desert this earth would be with- 
out trees, and yet how little we heed their 
destruction! Fires consume them and 
storms hurl them as wrecks along their path- 
way; but Nature kindly builds them up 
again. She reclothes her despoiled child 
that the shame of her nakedness may not 
remain. Man, more reckless of the future 
than she, and more violent than fire and 
storm, sweeps them from the earth millions 
by millions every year, and rarely makes a 
single effort toward replacing them. Even 
in our own well-wooded Stage, whole ranges 
of hills have been dispossessed of their sec- 
ond growth of trees, and no writ of redis- 
seizin has been thought of. The leaves and 
mosses, once covering large areas and form- 
ing vast sponges to hold for future use the 
water of melting snows and spring rains, 
are by exposure fast shrinking into hard-pan, 
and allowing the waters to rush on into 
boiling torrents and devastating floods—and 
yet all words of warning seem to be un- 
heeded. 

Glad are we that Arbor Day has given 
and is giving opportunity to protest against 
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this recklessness, and to arouse a sentiment 
among the masses which will make possible 
and effective such remedial legislation in the 
way of forest laws as may be demanded. 
Great good may thus be accomplished, as 
thoughtful men everywhere gain a clearer 
sense of the perils involved. 

But, especially as a matter of school observ- 
ance, Arbor Day has also other and equally 
important ends in view. Forests are some- 
thing more than mere aggregations of trees 
to be cut down for lumber and thrown into 
the markets of the world. They challenge 
more than the carnal eye, and awaken sen- 
timents of the soul deeper than those of 
merely material gain. ‘They are the home 
of birds and flowers. Songs mingle with 
the rustle of their leaves and thousands of 
bright-hued blossoms smile beneath the pro- 
tection of their shade. What a delight also 
their varying aspects of light, and shade, 
and color give, as the seasons come and go 
—now just dawning into green, when the 
blue birds come, and the daffodils bloom— 
now with innumerable leaves wooing the 
odorous winds, when 

The year grows lush in juicy stalks, 

and now, when autumn sheaves are culled 
for Ceres, making the hillsides and valleys 
glow as though a thousand sunsets had left 
the skies and spread themselves over the 
earth! How gracefully their air-line sweeps 
aloug the horizon! How reposeful their 
cool, mossy retreats, their blossomy paths, 
and their ferny springs! What tender 
chords of feeling they touch, the loss of 
which would make silent large spaces of the 
soul! How many youths, beneath their 
shades, spell-bound, have watched the 
Nymphs, and heard the pipes of Pan, 
and gazed upon the dancing Satyrs! How 
many along their winding aisles have 
dreamily seen Titania and Oberon, and 
caught the Ferries at their revels beneath 
the nodding ferns! How many in their 
dewy silence have heard mysterious whis- 
perings within their souls—‘‘ Hyblean mur- 
murs of poetic thought !’’ 

It is not amiss, therefore, on Arbor Day, 
to look upon this side of the life and glory 
of the woods, to gain a fresh emotional 
sympathy with nature in her forms of beauty ; 
for 

Vain is the glory of the sky, 
The beauty vain of field and grove, 
Unless, while with admiring eye 
We gaze, we also learn to love. 
GENERAL SUMMARY. 

Everything throughout the State shows a 

more than ordinary interest in educational 
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work. The favorable action of the last 
Legislature has already accomplished much. 
Never have our county and city institutes 
been more active and efficient. The law, 
as it now is, gives full ‘satisfaction. It 
leaves no ground for non-attendance, and 
serves as a stimulus to the earnest activity of 
teachers, who must justify by their profes- 
sional improvement the outlay now made 
in their behalf. The advance of the mini- 
mum school term is helping teachers and 
pupils. In some counties it has advanced 
the amount paid for teaching ten and fifteen 
thousand dollars, and has given the pupils 
the advantage of a longer, continuous disci- 
pline, under the same teacher. The increase 
of the State appropriation by the addition 
of five hundred thousand dollars, is making 
itself felt in every part of the Common- 
wealth. We wish the increase had been 
still greater, for every advance, instead of 
necessitating a too severe local taxation, 
would thus be aided by a still larger fund 
obtained without directly burdening the 
agriculturist. Already the total cost of tui- 
tion, building, fuel and contingencies, has 
reached the large sum of eleven million 
twelve thousand nine hundred and ninety 
dollars ($11,012,990.00), and the average 
rate of tax levied for school purposes is 7.64 
mills, and for building purposes, 3.34 mills, 
far below the maximum allowed by law. 
Large and well-arranged school buildings 
have been erected in many districts, New 
Castle, Phillipsburg, Braddock, Williams- 
port, Harrisburg, Bedford, Kittanning (see 
cut in this report) and elsewhere. In the 
rural districts much greater attention is 
given to sanitary matters, in grounds and 
buildings, and Arbor Day has aroused a 
warm sympathy in beautifying the school 
homes of our children. We are also able to 
report the organization and enlargement of 
many school libraries. With no great effort 
on the part of directors, teachers and pupils, 
every school district in the Commonwealth 
might have its library. Who could meas- 
ure the good results of such action? New 
interest is shown in supplying apparatus to 
meet the demands of a more practical 
method of teaching. Free-hand and me- 
chanical drawing have been added to the 
course in very many schools, and will, in 
time, be universally taught, in conjunction, 
we trust, with a proper course of manual 
training. The grant of authority to school 
directors to furnish free text-books for their 
schools, is more and more used ; and thus 
far such action has given full satisfaction, 
not only in our large cities, but in many of 
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It is found to be more 


our rural districts. 
economical, saving all loss to parents 
through change of text-books, and making 
it possible to commence the work of 
teaching on the first day of school, each 
scholar being provided with his books at 
once, without any annoying delay until! par- 
ents can purchase. It adds greatly to the 
enrollment of pupils, for many parents who, 
through poverty or indifference, have failed 
to supply books and thus have kept their 
children from attendance, now send them. 
In Massachusetts the law is compulsory. 
With us authority only is given, and the 
directors are to use their own discretion 
in the matter. The fact, therefore, that 
the practice of furnishing text-books free, 
steadily gains ground with us, is an argu- 
ment in its favor. 

In former reports we have had much 
to say in reference to our Normal Schools, 
which need not be repeated here. It is 
enough to call attention to the fact, that in 
a commonwealth requiring over twenty 
thousand teachers, if we hope to secure pro- 
fessional skill, we must have Normal Schools. 
Such is the uniform experience of every 
State and Nation where education finds 
public recognition. If our Normal Schools 
are to furnish teachers for our high schools 
only, we have too many of them. If, how- 
ever, they are to reach down to our primary 
schools as well, and help to fix firm the 
foundations upon which all must rest, the 
eleven which we now have, although re- 
markably well attended, fail in supplying 
the demand. We regard these schools as a 
necessary part of our common school work, 
and insist upon their watchful attention to 
the history and methods of instruction in 
every department of study which is em- 
braced in the work of our common schools. 
They need and deserve the generous support 
of the State. We have for a long time 
thought that they should be more closely 
connected with the State. Without doubt 
the circumstances surrounding their incep- 
tion fully justifled their peculiar organiza- 
tion, and aroused the educational interest 
and eal of the districts which are challenged 
to meet the severe demands of the law; the 
time has not yet come, we think, for any 
great change. We have no special legisla- 
tion to ask in their behalf, other than that 
they be generously supported in their work 
by the State. 

Thanking the superintendents and other 
school officers of this Commonwealth for 
their cordial and intelligent co-operation in 
the great cause of public instruction, we 
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commend it and them to the loving guard- 
ianship of Almighty God. 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. E. HIicBeEe, 
Supt. Pub. Instruction. 


STATISTICAL STATEMENTS, 1888. 
Number of school districts in State . 2,298 
Number of schools . sé 21,342 
Number of graded schools. . 9,551 
Number of superintendents. . . . . 118 


Number of male teachers . 9,003 
Number of female teachers. 14,678 
Whole number of teachers. 23,681 
Average salary male teachers per mo. $38 54 
Average female teachers per month . 30 16 
Average length school term in months 7.48 
Whole number of pupils 941,625 
Average number of pupils. . . 674,179 


$6,404,894 83 
2,007,636 75 
2,600,459 31 
11,012,990 89 
1,500,000 00 
38,998,783 75 


Cost of tuition . 
Building, purchasing and renting . 
Padi, comtapnnalen, debt, interest paid 
Total cost tuition, building, fuel, etc. 
State appropriation . ‘ 
Estimated value of school property . 
Important Items Compared with dias of the Preced- 
ing Year. 


Net increase in number of districts . 17 
Increase in number of schools . 280 
Increase in number of graded schools. 107 
Decrease in number of male teachers. 332 
Decrease in number of female teachers. 9 
Increase in salary male teachers - 

MAGEE 4 36 we. 4 $0 o2 
Increase in salary female teachers per 

month ... * 30 
Increase in school te rm in ‘months . 35 
Increase in number of pupils. 13,001 
Increase in cost of tuition . $526,145 05 


467,150 84 
110,047 94 


Increase building, purchasing, etc. 
Increase fuel, contingencies, etc. . 


Condition of System, Excluding Philadelphia. 


Number of districts. ....... 2,297 
Number of schools . ss 19,054 
Number of pupils in attendance. oe 831,367 
Average attendance. . _ 573,041 
Percentage of attendance . . . 83 
Average length school term, in months 7.17 
Number of male teachers . 8,915 
Number of female teachers. 12,253 


Whole number of teachers. . .. 21,168 
Average salary male teachers per mo. 
Average, female teachers per month . 

Cost of tuition . es 

Fuel and contingencies . 

Purchasing, building, repairing houses. 
Tuition, building, fuel, contingencies. 
Average number of mills on dollar for 

school purposes. . . 
Average no. mills, building purposes . 
Amount of tax levied . su $7,134,701 52 


Statistics for Philadelphia. 


29 60 
$5,044,385 15 
2,297,364 51 
1,642,961 33 
8,984,710 99 


7-64 


Number of schools . s.o%6 2,288 
Number of male teachers © 2 88 
Number of female teachers, . 2,425 
Average salary male teachers per mo. $133 20 
Average, female teachers per month . 67 20 
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Number of pupils at end of year . . 110,258 
Average attendance of pupils. . . . 101,138 
Paid for teachers’ salaries. . . . $1,360,509 68 
Paid for houses, additions and repairs. 364,675 42 


Books, stationery, fuel, contingencies. 303,094 80 
Appropriations for School Purposes for the School 
Year ending June 4, 1888. 


For the common schools. . . . . . $1,500,000 00 
In aid of normal school students . . 65,000 00 
Salaries of the county superintendents. 86,000 00 
For the Cornplanter Indians. . . . 300 00 


$1,651,300 00 
Disbursements of Appropriations. 


School warrants to Nov. 1, 1888 . . $1,210,460 9 


wn 


Paid to normal school students. . . 55,672 00 
Salaries of county superintendents. 82,959 50 
Cornplanter Indians ....... 300 00 





$1,349,392 45 


Balance unexpended Nov. 1, 1888 . 301,907 55 


$1,651,300 00 
The appropriation for the common schools 
was distributed among the several districts of 
the State at the rate of $1.17 per taxable, 
except in the counties of Allegheny, Beaver, 
Cambria, Clarion, Clearfield, Dauphin, Elk, 
Huntingdon, Lackawanna, Lebanon, Le- 
high, McKean, Montgomery, Northampton, 
Schuylkill, Union, Venango, Warren and 
Wayne, in which the rate was somewhat 
less, owing to a portion of the school fund 
being used in those counties to increase the 
salaries of the superintendents, as authorized 
by the act of Assembly approved April 29, 
1878, ‘‘ Prescribing the mode of fixing the 
salaries of County Superintendents of com- 
mon schools,’’ which permits an increase of 
salary to be voted by the directors at the 
triennial convention in their respective 
counties, ‘‘such increase to be in all cases 
taken from the school fund of the county 
thus voting.’”’ 

Amount of the appropriation. . . 

Distributed as follows: 
The Distribution of the State Aid for Normal 

School Students by Districts. 

District. For Graduates. Undergraduates. 
1st, West Chester. $1,000 00 $4,054 00 


. $65,000 00 


2d, Millersville. . 1,550 00 4,050 00 
3d, Kutztown. . . 2,200 00 2,856 50 
5th, Mansfield . . 2,600 00 5,343 00 
6th, Bloomsburg. . 2,200 00 2,777 50 
7th, Shippensburg. 1,550 00 1,593 00 
8th, Lock Haven. 1,150 00 1,662 50 
gth, Indiana. . . 2,750 00 3,398 00 
toth, California.., 1,150 00 2,478 oo 
12th, Edinboro. . 3,050 00 6,238 50 
13th, Clarion . er 2,021 00 





$19,200 00 $36,472 00 
— $55,672 00 


Unexpended balance... 





- 9,328 00 
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Appropriation for the Cornplanter Indians. 
(By act of Assembly, approved July 7, 1885.) 





Amount appropriated . $300 00 
Amount advanced by the 
county superintendent. . 2 90 
—— $302 90 
Expenditures. 
For salary of teacher. . . . $266 66 
For repairs . . 7 89 
For fuel, books and stationery 12 40 
Due superintendent from last 
SOG Ss: o) 6 int we ae ee 15 95 
a $302 90 








DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR ITS OWN 
SUPPORT. 
Appropriation for Salaries. 


Salary Superintendent, act _ 14, 


1874. ee $2,500 00 
Salary of de puty superinte ndent 1,800 00 
Salary of additional deputy, . ? % 1,800 00 
Salary of three clerks, at #1400 each 4,200 00 
Salary of messenger ....... goo 00 


$11,200 00 
Appropriation for Incidentals. 


For expenses of examiners at State 





Normal! Schools . ; $300 00 
For engraving and printing warrants 200 00 
For postage,telegrams,ex press charges, 

cleaning offices, traveling, etc 2,500 00 
For publishing and circulating the 

official decisions and instructions of 

the Department 2 500 00 

$5, 500 00 
Amount Expended. 
Expenses of examiners at Normal 

Schools. , $300 00 

Postage, telegrams, expres: ss chi arges - 


cleaning offices, traveling, etc . . 2,500 00 
Publishing and circulating - the official 
decisions and instructions of the 
Department . 2,500 OO 


= 


$5,300 00 
Appropriations for the State Normal Schoois. 


Appropriations for the school year 
ending June 4, 1888, divided 
equally among the eleven schools . 

Special appropriation for the school 
at Clarion . . 


$55,000 00 
25; ,000 0O 


$80,000 00 

Showing the amount of State appropriation 

that each school ‘has received since its organi- 
zation, including the appropriation of 1887 : 

First district, West Chester $95,000 00 


Second district, Millersville... . g0,000 00 
Third district, Kutztown 95,000 00 
Fifth district, Mansfield . 115,000 00 


Sixth district, Bloomsburg . . 
Seventh district, Shippensburg . 


150,000 00 
132,000 00 


Eighth district, Lock Haven... . 100,G00 00 
Ninth district, Indiana... ... 123,000 00 
Tenth district, California 105,000 00 
Twelfth district, Edinboro. . 90,000 00 
Thirteenth district, Clarion 3¢s 000 00 

$1, 125,000 oo 














MARK HOPKINS, TEACHER. 


BY LEVERETT W. SPRING, D. D. 


writers from Plato and Quintilian to Her- 
bert Spencer and Alexander Bain—poets, 
philosophers, reformers, men of letters—have 
discussed the various problems of education. 
As a result of their labors, if the last word 
has not been said already concerning mo- 
tives, principles and ideals, at all events we 
cannot look for material contributions to 
our knowledge. The dreams of enthusiasts 
that some new education, wholly unlike ex- 
isting systems, will spring up suddenly in 
the not distant future and sweep away the 
present order of things, give slender prom- 
ise of fulfillment. It can hardly be possible 
that men of the largest intelligence, who 
have in hand the essential elements of the 
problem, and who have reviewed each 
other’s work from widely different stand- 
points of time and race, should be wholly 
in the wrong. Indeed Plato, the first writer 
who treated the subject philosophically, 
enunciated with more or less distinctness 
the fundamental principles of pedagogics. 
His system, by exalting unduly the state 
and citizenship, is betrayed into expedients 
that modern ethics cannot sanction. Yet 
his conception of the final purpose of train- 
ing—to realize all that is in the individual 
and to waste none of his powers—is not 
likely to be set aside. The work which 
remains to be done for the science of edu- 
cation lies apparently in the direction of 
assimilation and coérdination, rather than 
of original discovery. 

With the external machineries of educa- 
tion the case is different. They have been 
modified largely in recent times. As the 
drift of the age is toward organization, they 
could not remain unaffected by it. We be- 
long to an era of appliances and adjustments. 
Our educational affairs move on with the 
precision of clock-work. Undoubtedly these 
improvements involve disadvantages, but I 
cannot stay to point them out. 

Now whatever may be said of pedagogic 
ideals and apparatus, there is one factor in 
education that has remained essentially un- 
changed from age to age. This factor is 
the personal—the native, indefinable some- 
thing in the teacher that wins and inspires 
the pupil. Ofsuch paramount importance 
is this quality that nobody thinks of disput- 
ing the dictum of Jules Simon—‘‘ The mas- 
ter is the school.’’ Mr. Emerson has said 
substantially the same thing—‘‘It matters 
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little what you learn, the question is with 
whom you learn.’’ Dean Stanley insisted 
that the dullest, most vicious boy at Rugby 
could not come into contact with Dr. Arnold 
without receiving a moral and intellectual 
impulse. And it is at this vital point that 
our training processes are least effective. 
However successful they may be in sharpen- 
ing the intellect, in furnishing a stock of 
information, in exhibiting the historic phases 
of educational progress, or in securing dex- 
terity in the manipulation of pedagogic 
formulas, their connection with what we 
call personal genius is very slight—in some 
of its most extraordinary manifestations, 
there is no connection whatever with them. 
These training processes serve a purpose, 
and it is one of no small importance, but cer- 
tain elect souls seem to have little occasion 
for their services. 

The relations of Mark Hopkins to educa- 
tion were almost exclusively of the personal 
sort. Heconfined himself for the most part 
to a single department of it, and was con- 
cerned very slightly with what might lie out- 
side of its limits. ‘The voluminous profes- 
sional literature that has accumulated about 
the subject did not seem to attract him. I 
do not know whether he concurred with 
Professor Rosenkranz in the opinion that 
the books devoted to education ‘* abound 
more in shallowness than any other litera- 
ture,’’ but at all events he was careful to let 
them alone. He never investigated the sci- 
ence of pedagogics, nor the influence of 
educational institutions on the course of 
civilization. And if he had made explora- 
tions in these directions, if a passion for 
ertfdition, strong as Sir William Hamilton’s, 
had possessed him, he would have realized 
from it small benefit for his pains. 

An independence well nigh absolute marks 
certain phases of genius. They are essen- 
tially creative, moved by impulses from 
within, and not by the stimulus of what 
others have said or done. Such is the pow- 
er of this interior life that it remains rela- 
tively unaffected by its environment. It is 
in the methods and habits of this original 
type of genius that we find the source of 
literary and artistic laws. We derive our 
theories from an analysis of its products. 
The man and not the maxim is ultimate. 
Shall we prescribe a course in dramatic liter- 
ature for Shakespeare in order that he may 
understand the appropriate laws of its con- 
struction P 

Though Dr. Hopkins had little interest 
in the pedagogical theories and speculations 
which are found in books, it is not to be 
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supposed by any means that he failed to | 


consider the general subject of education. 
In one of his latest public utterances—the 
address delivered on the fiftieth anniversary 
of his election as President of Williams Col- 
lege—he spoke at length on educational 
ideals. ‘‘ The outcome of a college training 
ought to be,’’ he said, ‘‘a sound body, a 
disciplined mind, a liberal education, a 
right character.’’ Forty-five years before 
he urged the same ideas in an oration at 
Mount Holyoke Seminary. They present 
nothing that is novel or exceptional. In 
the more notable definitions of education, 
they are the chief factors, whether we say 
with Richter that the ideal is ‘‘ the harmo- 
nious maximum of all individual qualities 
taken together;’’ or with Matthew Arnold 
that it is that training which carries us ‘‘ to 
a knowledge of ourselves and the world ;’’ 
or with Rosenkranz that it ‘‘ consists in the 
development in man of his inborn theoreti- 
cal and practical rationality,’’ the special 
elements of which he classifies as the physi- 
cal, the intellectual, andthe practical. What 
is more, these four points upon which Dr. 
Hopkins dwelt indicate lines along which 
great historic experiences have run. Their 
theatre has been national as well as indi- 
vidual. 

The Greek reached a pitch of physical 
development not likely to be surpassed, in 
the effort to incarnate the beautiful in his 
body; Socrates and his school acquired ex- 
traordinary intellectual accomplishments ; in 
Rome learning became the handmaid of util- 
ity, while the Jew framed his systems and 
adjusted his codes under the inspiration of 
a future life. 

The elements of Dr. Hopkins’ power were 
many and diverse. Among those which the 
most cursory and superficial observation 
could not miss was his personal appearance. 
He had a magnificent physical frame. The 
enthusiastic words of Theodore Parker in 
reference to Daniel Webster might be trans- 
ferred to him, and those who knew the man 
will hesitate before they bring charges of 
exaggeration, ‘‘ Since Charlemagne I think 
there has not been such a grand figure in 
Christendom.’’ Large-framed ; with a mas- 
sive, well-poised head of strikingly intellec- 
tual mould; benignant and winsome in 
countenance, seasoning his words with a 
gracious voice, he commanded respect, con- 
ciliated affection, kindled enthusiasm by his 
presence. The physical element has been a 
powerful factor in the successes of oratory. 
Not infrequently voice and person have out- 
done intellect and imagination in effective 
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With an insignificant body and a 
feeble elocution there could have been no 


service. 


Mirabeau or Daniel O’Connell. It is true 
that men whose personal presence was weak 
have succeeded as public speakers, but such 
success has been exceptional. Though the 
vocations of orator and teacher differ in 
some obvious particulars, yet they have 
much in common, and the physical equation 
is about as large in the one case as in the 
other. And young men are keenly sensitive 
to the attractions of a nobie presence. When 
Dr. Hopkins entered the class room every 
student felt a sudden change in the atmo- 
sphere. He felt that the humanity in it had 
received a signal and fascinating reénforce- 
ment. 

Then I put enthusiasm as second in the 
list of his salient qualities. Dr. Hopkins 
himself in one of his public addresses em- 
phasized strongly the necessity of it. ‘‘ He 
who carries the torchlight into the recesses 
of science,’’ he said, ‘‘ and shows the gems 
that are sparkling there, must not be a mere 
hired conductor, who is to bow in one com- 
pany and bow out another, and show what 
is to be seen with a heartless indifference, 
but must have an ever-living fountain of 
emotion that will flow afresh as he contem- 
plates anew the works of God and the great 
principles of truth and duty.’’ 

In all memorable educational achieve- 
ments enthusiasm has borne a distinguished 
part. There are not wanting instances of 
them in which it was the capital source of 
power—in which but for its inspiration and 
contagion overwhelming failure must have 
ensued. Pestalozzi not only did not suc- 
ceed in the practical managément of his 
schools, but his theories are somewhat inco- 
herent and unintelligible. -They are con- 
fused ; they lack clear-cut and definite out- 
lines. Different disciples report conflicting 
versions of them. And yet few men have 
a more assured and permanent place in the 
history of education, and the fact must be 
ascribed chiefly to his pathetic humanita- 
rianism. He had an unconquerable passion 
to minister to the lower classes of his coun- 
try, to shelter and elevate the vagrant, 
homeless, uncared-for children who swarmed 
in his neighborhood, for whom he was ready 
to yield himself up a living sacrifice ; and his 
philanthropic, self-denying labors laid the 
foundation of modern popular education. 
Though indebted to Rousseau for impulse 
and suggestion, he may justly claim the 
honor of inaugurating, half unconsciously it 
may be, the great movement, which is so 
conspicuous a feature in the civilization of 
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our times, to extend the moral and intellec- 
tual stimulus of education to the entire com- 
munity—a movement which some dreamers 
affect to believe will rid us by and by of 
‘*the dirty, hungry, ignorant, awkward, 
thankless and will-less mass devoted alone 
to animal existence.”’ 

If the enthusiasm which burned in Dr. 
Hopkins’ soul was different, it was not less 
real. It continued for three-score years 
with no abatement—at least I could discover 
none during the last weeks of his work, when 
after an absence of a quarter of a century I 
visited his class-room. It was the same gra- 
cious and magnificent personality that I had 
known and revered as a student. When I 
looked at him I could see in the deeper fur- 
rows that crossed his brow, in the greater 
deliberation of his movements, in the slight 
deafness that at times made it difficult for 
him to catch the answers of the class, that 
time had touched him, though but tenderly. 
Yet if I closed my eyes the old days seemed 
to have returned. The ear reported that 
things were as they used to be. He was 
then eighty-five years old, but his intellec- 
tual powers appeared to be as brilliant as 
ever, and his interest as keen in questions 
which he had discussed with sixty genera- 
tions of students. The old man, braving 
all weathers, met his class eight hours weekly 
for more than half the winter months, ‘I 
missed only one day last year,’’ he said just 
before the end came, ‘‘and then the young 
men sent a committee asking me not to ven- 
ture out, since the great storm that was rag- 
ing made the streets nearly impassable.’’ 
There was no distemper in this enthusiasm. 
It had nothing of the demonstrative, pas- 
sionate, ill-regulated element which we see 
in Pestalozzi; nothing of the sentimentality, 
the posing and waywardness which cast 
shadows upon Rousseau’s career—it was a 
fine, subtile, rational intensity, such as be- 
came a great philosopher who viewed life 
broadly and profoundly. Ina nature where 
intellectual qualities are so remarkable, in- 
tensity of a purely emotional cast, fervor 
that has its seat principally in the heart, 
must of necessity have occupied a subordi- 
nate position. Yet there was no lack of 
emotional elements in his nature. Friends 
who knew him intimately discovered depths 
of sentiment in his soul, shy and furtive ten- 
derness, which ordinary acquaintances would 
not suspect. A native reserve inclined him 
to silence touching the whole world of his 
inner and spiritual self. In some respects 
he was a solitary man, shut up with himself 








and his God. It was easier, more natural 
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for him to speak of his thoughts than of his 
feelings. But though he may have been 
silent, it does not follow that the feelings 
were absent. I remember that on one oc- 
casion near the close of his life, conversa- 
tion turned upon the poetry of Robert 
Browning. He said that it did not attract 
him ; that he liked clearness, and had little 
patience with obscure, cloudy verse, in 
which one must beat about painfully to find 
the meaning. ‘* But,’’ he continued, and 
a profound look came over his face, a spir- 
itual and illuminated expression, which 
seemed the reflex of a far-gazing vision into 
the unseen and eternal, ‘‘but I too am a 
mystic.’’ It will be a surprise to many that 
this man of sun-bright intellect, who seemed 
to have little commerce with cloud-land or 
dream-land, should claim kindred with 
Thomas a Kempis and Bernard of Clairvaux. 
Intellectual voices may have rung loudest in 
this self-contained yet powerful enthusiasm, 
but there was also in it a deep undertone of 
the spiritual. 

His art was as natural and unstudied as 
the lyric gifts of Robert Burns. Yet it was 
art of the first order, though I presume he 
would have been the last man in the world 
to claim any such thing. It was wortha 
journey across the continent to see him man- 
age a class. He fathomed students bya 
flash of intuition. If they ever deceived 
him, it was an unusual occurrence. To 
know them, to penetrate beneath the surface 
and discover what may be found there, to 
recognize possibilities as well as actualities, 
are cardinal points in an ideal teacher, and 
he had them in rare perfection. With this 
knowledge of human nature he could walk 
firmly and confidently. ‘‘ It is far easier,’’ 
he once said, ‘‘to generalize a class and 
give ita lesson to get by rote and hear it 
said and let it pass, than it is to watch the 
progress of the individual mind and awaken 
interest and answer objections and explore 
tendencies.’’ He never generalized a class. 
Of course in every considerable number of 
students there are some whom it is impossi- 
ble to touch; whom the resources of the 
most accomplished instructor are powerless 
to rouse out of their sluggishness and indif- 
ference. To carry forward a class of ingenu- 
ous youth, watching them as they conquer 
new positions and gain broader views, filled 
him, Dr. Hopkins says, with some such ec- 
stasy as Wordsworth felt when he beheld a 
rainbow in the sky. But if, as will some- 
times happen, he has an insensitive, unim- 
pressionable class; if his words fall dead 
and there is no interest, the depression will 
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be correspondingly great. He has spoken 
strongly on this point, and his words are 
worth quoting. In this absence of enthusi- 
asm the instructor alone, he said, ‘‘ can 
know the anxiety, I had almost said agony 
with which, as the prophet of old on the 
dead body of the child, he once and again 
as it were puts his mouth to its mouth, and 
his eyes to its eyes, and stretches himself 
upon the class, and finds no lifecome. And 
he alone knows how cheerless and hopeless 
and slavish is the dull routine of his labors 
after that. There are, it seems to me, few 
modes of gaining a living short of actual 
villainy, which a man of sensibility would 
not prefer to it.’’ 

In general his movements were deliberate. 
He liked to brood over things, to take time 
for maturing his thought. Under ordinary 
conditions he did not write rapidly. Most 
of his literary work was done slowly. I un- 
derstand that his famous Baccalaureates were 
composed with a good deal of deliberation 
and revision. Yet in case of necessity he 
could accomplish great tasks in a brief time. 
That admirable volume—‘‘ The Evidences 
of Christianity’’ was thrown off in a few 
weeks. It was delivered as a series of lec- 
tures during the month of January, 1844, be- 
fore the Lowell Institute. The preceding 
commencement took place late in the sum- 
mer, and nothing had been done upon the 
lectures. They were to be prepared in the 
vacation, but when it came the doctor found 
that his mind would not work. He could 
not think or hold his attention to the sub- 
ject. ‘*I knew enough about myself and 
about medicine,’’ he said to the writer, ‘‘ to 
understand that I must stop. I had been 
doing the work of three men. If my phy- 
sical strength had not been great, so that I 
was able to carry heavy burdens, I do not 
see how the college could have lived at all. 
The vacation was short, and when the term 
opened in theautumn my duties would be ex- 
acting. But I dropped everything, and went 
into the woods for three weeks, That saved 
me. I came back and wrote the lectures.’’ 
Yet in the class-room this mental celerity 
was always present. There he had wings. 

Dr. Hopkins’ method was Socratic. Of 
him as well as of the old Greek it may be 
said that he had a genius of interrogation. 
It was a keen, skillful, kindly questioning, 
not without accompaniment of quaint and 
humorous remark. In later years it was sel- 
dom that much irony came to the surface. 
I have been told that in his earlier work he 
was somewhat addicted to its use. He had 
a rare and subtile quality of it. To style it 
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sarcasm would be too gross, so refined and 


delicate it was, yet so effective. I should 
not call it the irony of intellectual scorn, 
such as abounds in the books of Matthew 
Arnold. Nor is it to be classed with the 
lofty and tragic irony of Isaiah and Sopho- 
cles. It resembles rather that of Maurice 
or of Cardinal Newman, in which there is 
less of the broadsword than of the Damas- 
cus blade, in which the desire heroically to 
cut men out of their conceits or stupidities 
prevails over all considerations of scorn. 
Whether Dr. Hopkins came to regard irony 
as ‘‘the language of the devil’’ and there- 
fore to be renounced, I am not wholly cer- 
tain, but it seemed to disappear gradually 
from his teaching. If he employed it at all 
in the later days, it was on those exceptional 
occasions which will now and then arise, 
when nothing but caustics are effective. 
The general temper of his class-room was 
that of absolute candor and fairness. No 
one ever had occasion to complain in this 
particular. He had no disposition to con- 
found a student for the sake of enjoying his 
confusion. A gladiator of his rank won vic- 
tories with ease. Yet, though he would 
assuredly point out to the pupil the exact 
bearings of any position he may have taken, 
and bring him to appreciate the precise con- 
tents of his words—a process which some- 
times subjected him to the discomfort of 
finding that he had been talking nonsense 
—not a trace of intellectual pride appeared. 
‘*T hear that you cornered several men this 
morning,’’ a friend once remarked to him. 
‘<I never do that; I never corner men,’’ 
was the almost indignant reply. 

Another characteristic of Dr. Hopkins, 
especially effective and happy in its influ- 
ence upon young men, was the hopefulness, 
the large expectancy, with which he surveyed 
the future. ‘‘He taught us,’’ said one of 
his pupils, ‘‘ to shun the pitfalls of pessi- 
mism.’” That men of a morbid and de- 
spondent cast have influenced society pow- 
erfully, it would be impossible todeny. But 
the minor strain, so distinctly audible in the 
writings of Goethe, especially in Faust and 
the Sorrows of Werther; the constant and 
profound melancholy, the ever-present sense 
of mental unrest, which pervade the political 
pamphlets, the histories and even some of 
the essays of Carlyle, are by no means their 
most effective qualities. The great success 
of these men must be attributed chiefly to 
the presence of other and less gloomy char- 
acteristics. In the long run, writers who 
work in the sunshine, who view men and 
things with eyes of hope rather than of fore- 
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boding and despair, will attract and hold 
the attention of the world. 

Dr. Hopkins’ cheerfulness was a natural 
result not only of his temperament but of 
his system ot philosophy. This is not the 
place to enter upon any exposition of his 
theories. I am’ concerned here and now 
with the method rather than the substance 
of his teaching. It is necessary only to say 
that in his philosophy love is the paramount 
word. Love he believed to be the supreme 
power that lies behind the vast array of sec- 
ond causes—behind the confusions and dis- 
asters of human history—the power that will 
at length triumph over all opposition and 
dominate the total processes of the globe. 
*« Rational love,’’ he said, ‘‘ is the central, 
plastic, unconsciously organizing and ad- 
justing force of a rational society, as natural 
law and instinct are of the inanimate and 
animal creation. * * * Abide steadfast in 
it, and * * * youshall work with the provi- 
- dence of God.’’ This optimism antedated 
the construction of his philosophical system. 
As early as 1843 it was in full strength. 
‘* Rich as are the golden sands that have 
been brought down by the river of Time,”’ 
he then said, ‘‘there is every reason to be- 
lieve that those will be richer yet which shall 
be borne still farther on.’’ And thirty years 
afterwards, in the last Baccalaureate Sermon 
that he ever preached, in which, with a 
poetic fitness for time and occasion, he dis- 
cussed the circular and onward movements 
of life, he caught up the same strain. ‘I 
do know that ‘God is Love,’’’ he said. 
‘* Whatever else I hold on to or give up, I 
will hold on to that. That I will not give 
up.’’ He did not give itup. The last time 
he spoke in public he brought out this sen- 
timent. One could not come into familiar 
converse with a man of such large discourse, 
looking before and after, yet sincerely, con- 
fidently expectant withal, and not be con- 
scious that he himself grasped life more 
firmly and hopefully. 

In all this extraordinary tuition—the most 
symmetrical and perfect that the nineteenth 
century has produced, no less a fine art 
than music and painting—technical learning 
played a subordinate part. As has been in- 
timated, learning is not the foremost con- 
stituent in teaching of the highest grade. 
Erudition in our day is cheap. We have 
plenty of men who excel in the acquisition 
of knowledge, who are familiar with the 
history and condition of their specialties. 
They have a rich furnishing of information, 
but it cannot be said that there has been a 
corresponding advance in pedagogy. It is 

















quite possible that in some cases the art of 
teaching may have suffered in consequence 
of the enormous multiplication of facilities 
for the acquisition of knowledge. Herder 
thought that the weight of his erudition had 
hurt the spring and elasticity of his mind. 
Elaborate and prolonged preparation has 
caused more than one instructor to lay over- 
much stress upon refinements that are of 
little use or interest to the average student. 
Dr. Hopkins was not exactly a student of 
literature —a peculiarity which he shares 
with some of the greatest men. A few vol- 
umes served the needs of Hawthorne, and 
Wordsworth’s dependence upon books was 
even less. De Quincey insists that in all 
probability Kant never read a volume of 
any sort through. There is an order of 
genius which finds its appropriate sphere 
of work among books. . From literature it 
draws its appropriate nourishment and stim- 
ulus. In any other soil it will not flourish 
—it craves the nutriment of reading. Sir 
William Hamilton presents an extreme ex- 
ample. Doubtless in part his course was a 
reaction from the habits of the Scottish 
philosophers: who neglected books. But 
Hamiiton embraced in his investigations 
Greeks, Romans, and Schoolmen, as well as 
his contemporaries on the Continent. The 
antiquarian often eclipses the expositor in 
his pages. In wealth of literary reference 
he has never been surpassed. He laid the 
authors of ancient and modern times under 
contribution. They furnished chiefly the 
raw material of his lectures and disquisitions. 
Without these auxiliaries, left to the resour- 
ces of his own thought, his power would 
have been greatly curtailed. But when we 
open one of Dr. Hopkins’ books we discover 
relatively few references to other writers. 
Take his earliest magazine articles, printed 
in the years 1827-1835. These articles are 
six in number, and discuss Mystery, The Ar- 
gument from Nature for the Divine Exist- 
ence, Human Happiness, Originality, and 
the Connection between Taste and Morals. 
In the hands of some men these subjects 
would have been decorated by profuse liter- 
ary reference and quotation. Dr. Hopkins 
cites half a score of writers possibly—Whe- 
well, Cudworth, Pascal, Coleridge, Berke- 
ley, Paley, Butler, and a few others. Nor 
in his subsequent books does his dependence 
upon reading seem to increase. 

In no respect was he a compiler and read- 
juster of other men’s ideas. Whatever mess- 
age of truth he bore to young men was his 
own, obtained at first hand, and hence he 
was something more and better than a 
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sounding-board. In his case, as in that of 
all the greatest teachers whom the world has 
known, it was the power of personality 
rather than of acquisition that impressed his 
pupils. If education were concerned with 
knowledge only; if mind did not grow 
‘‘like a spirit by mysterious contact with 
spirit; thought kindling itself at the fire of 
living thought,’’ the case would be different. 
But, unfortunately, there is no necessary 
connection between erudition and inspira- 
tion. 

It would be impossible that such tuition 
as this, combining superb intellectual and 
spiritual qualities, should fail to exert upon 
the pupils who had the good fortune to re- 
ceive it, an influence as wholesome as it was 
powerful. The main drift of it, the salient 
features which characterize it, the prevailing 
temper and attitude of mind which it tended 
to fashion, have been sufficiently indicated 
in the foregoing discussion. There was a 
happy balance in it, an appreciative dealing 
with the past, an expectant attitude toward 
the future, that precluded mischievous reac- 
tions when his pupilis entered the thick of 
life and must settle questions for themselves. 
“ The last pass-word,’’ says John Morley in 
his essay on Emerson, ‘‘ given by the dying 
Antonine was 4guanimitas. Ina brighter, 
wider, more living sense than was possible 
to the noblest in the middle of the second 
century, this too was the watchword of the 
Emersonian teaching.’’ It was a watch- 
word, though in a sense yet more radically 
modified and reinforced, in the class-room 
of Dr. Hopkins. I do not mean to say that 
it was so much the watchword of actual 
speech as of unconscious tendencies. Nor 
have I forgotten that there were suffusions 
of the impassioned in this equanimity. It 
was not impassiveness. A latent fire lurked 
in it—burned underneath the all-embracing 
philosophy. ‘‘I exhort you, then,’’ he said 
to the class of 1855, ‘‘to no cold caution, 
but to the intensest energy both of thought 
and feeling. Let reason tread her outmost 
currents. * * * Have zeal, have enthusi- 
asm. * * * Mount up as on eagles’ wings, 
up—up—to the expanse above you there is 
no limit.’’ But this impassioned tone is 
exceptional. What has been styled ‘‘a high 
and transparent sanity’’ prevails and holds 
in abeyance the demonstrations of fervor. 
The temperature on the high table-lands of 
philosophy is apt to becool. And the teach- 


ing of Dr. Hopkins, in whom intellectual 
forces had undoubted preéminence, while its 
admirable practical keenness and compre- 
hension were well suited to prepare men for 
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fellowship with their time, for work in their 
day and generation, tended to calm, not to 


rouse them. The agitator who deals in 
combustibles ; who fires trains of pa. sion and 
throws society into ferment, has his sphere. 
And Dr. Hopkins did not applaud lethargy 
or stagnation—on the contrary, no one 
could be more anxious to promote whatever 
promises well to the world ; but he would let 
understanding and foresight have their per- 
fect work. His equanimity was the sober 
yet aggressive serenity of him who sees and 
knows, as well as feels. 

Dr. Hopkins did not establish a school of 
philosophy. In the nature of the case that 
was impossible. The undogmatic temper of 
his instruction, the absence of partisan bias, 
the constant appeal which he made to the in- 
dividual to be true to himself, precluded such 
an issue of his career. To train men into 
habits of broad and independent thinking ; 
to develop the resources of personality, that 
‘*loftiest summit toward which we move in 
our attainment,’’ was his mission, and it did 
not call for the erection of a party. A 
grander and more fitting memorial of his 
work remains—the memorial that is found 
in the enlarged and vitalized lives of his 
pupils. 


a $$$ 
THE AGE OF ASSCHYLUS. 


BY WILLIAM C. LAWTON. 
HERE is, perhaps, no moment in the 
history of civilization more dramatic, 

more decisive, than the midnight before the 
battle of Salamis. Millions of Asiatic in- 
vaders have filled the land from Thermopy- 
le almost tothe Isthmus. Attica is overrun 
and devastated. The towns have been 
sacked, the temples defiled and set on fire. 
The Athenian women and children have 
been hurried away to destitute exile upon 
the islands. The only hope of the Greeks 
is in their united fleet, and the Poloponne- 
sian admirals are determined to scatter to 
their homes when the morning breaks. Then 
the desperate patriotism, or duplicity, which- 
ever it was, of Themistocles impels him to 
send the secret message to the Persian, bid- 
ding him to blockade the straits and cut off 
the Greek retreat. 

On so slender a thread, undoubtedly, 
hung the salvation of Hellas, and with it, in 
a sense, our modern civilization. But for 
the miraculous victory of the next morning, 
which frightened the cowardly lord of all 
Asia and half Europe into precipitate home- 
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ward flight, instead of the glorious fifth cen- 
tury of Athens and Greece, we should have 
only such stagnant and monotonous oblivion 
as now covers the annals of the hundred 
races absorbed into the unwieldy Persian 
empire, the Russia of antiquity :— 

Such whose supine felicity but makes 

In action chasms, in epochas mistakes ; 

O’er whom Time gently shakes his wings of down, 

Till with his silent sickle they are mown. 

In such an hour the Athenians awoke to 
the full consciousness of their own future. 
Even the second devastation of their city 
and land, in the following summer, did not 
check for an instant their assurance of com- 
plete and glorious victory. The generation 
who beat back the long-haired Mede at Sal- 
amis, and the next autumn at Platza, strode 
on with confidence year after year, from 
that time, to make the city of Pallas queen 
of the A®gean, and the stronghold of Hel- 
lenic statecraft, philosophy, art, and litera- 
ture. 

Of this heroic generation, the first, as has 
been said, which stands out clearly and fully 
seen in the annals of Hellas—the first, also, 
of the three which so distinctly divide the 
fifth century among them—Ai%schylus is a 
most fitting type, even as Sophocles was the 
brightest ornament of the Periclean age, and 
as Euripides reflects in his dramas the break- 
ing up of old faiths and morals with which 
the century closes. 

Those awful disasters of 480 and 479, and 
the truly miraculous escape, after all, from 
annihilation or slavery, stirred the life of 
Greece, even as Prussia was born again to a 
nobler existence amid calamities and tri- 
umphs during the closing years of Napo- 
leon’s career, or as England was roused by 
the defeat of the Invincible Armada. Es- 
pecially the Athenians of that age felt that 
only the personal and almost visible presence 
of the gods on earth, guiding the feeble ef- 
forts of men, could account for the signal 
vengeance inflicted so instantly on the pre- 
sumptuous and impious tyrant who had dese- 
crated and destroyed theirshrines. Herod- 
otus records, with unquestioning belief, 
instances of evident divine interposition in 
those days, related to him by Athenians. 

In this conviction that the gods control 
and guide aright the fortunes of men, as in 
many other respects, Aschylus was influ- 
enced by, and exerted an influence in turn 
upon, his own generation. He has nodoubt 
whatever of a divine justice presiding over 
all earthly events. That is for him the one 
clear and evident truth amid all the vicissi- 
tudes of man’s life. Indeed, his own bold- 
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est pictures of retribution for presumptuous 
guilt must have seemed to him but faint, far 
reflections of that tremendous drama for 
which his own land had been the stage.— 
Atlantic Monthly. 
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OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS: III. 
BY WM. NOETLING, A. M. 


A N additional cause of the unsatisfac- 
[\ tory condition of our State Normal 
Schools is the arrangement and management 
of the elementary course of studies. 

Of the sequence of studies in a well-ar- 
ranged teachers’ course, it is safe to say, 
there can be no difference of opinion among 
competent judges. If anything is clear, it 
is that the pupil must be the central object 
in all well-directed instruction; his nature 
must furnish the key to the teacher’s mode 
of procedure—to the only rational method 
of managing and instructing him. Con- 
sequently, before the prospective teacher 
enters upon the real professional studies of 
the course of instruction—before he can in- 
telligently take one step in learning the 
science of teaching—he must understand 
the nature of the activities whose develop- 
ment he is to aid—he must have a knowledge 
of the powers of the mind, of knowing, feel- 
ing, and willing. 

Granting, then, that psychology should 
constitute the introduction to the profes- 
sional course, what can be said in justifica- 
tion of deferring it till the senior year, as 
all the schools but one or two seem to do? 
Is this not a violation of one of the most evi- 
dent pedagogic principles? How; for exam- 
ple, can instruction in management and 
methods be given to students who do not un- 
derstand the nature of the beings to be 
managed and taught? Furthermore, how 
can the members of the senior class begin 
their practice work ignorant of the powers 
whose development they are to direct and 
superintend ? 

It can scarcely be assumed that any one 
would claim that psychology cannot be 
taught in the junior year, for such an asser- 
tion would amount to an admission of 
ignorance of the subject and of inability to 
teach it. 

Mensuration is also left for the senior 
year. But when are students who go out 
to teach before they have entered the last 
year’s class, to acquire a knowledge of the 
subject? Besides, it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that one of the first subjects a senior is 
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given to teach is mensuration. A student 
may want to be taught to calculate the 
quantity of stones in the wall of a cellar or 
of a well, or the number of bricks to line a 
cistern, etc. A senior is assigned him as 
his teacher. But to teach his student he 
must himself understand the subject in 
which he is to give instruction, and this 
knowledge he must have acquired in his 
junior year or earlier. That mensuration 
cannot be taught until students have had a 
course in Euclidian geometry, will scarcely 
be maintained so long as the measurement 
of solids is taught without the correspond- 
ing geometry. 

General history, too, seems to occupy an 
anomalous position in the course at some of 
the schools. Its relation to the history of 
education—the light it sheds upon that 
study—clearly points to the place it should 
occupy in the curriculum of the schools. 

Botany is reserved for the last term of the 
senior year. For this peculiar position prob- 
ably no more satisfactory reason can be as- 
signed than that there is no room for it in the 
junior year. But that this ground, if taken, 
is untenable, is evident when one considers 
the time uselessly devoted to mathematics, 
to so-called physical geography, or, worse 
still, to the cram for the State examination. 

To form a correct opinion of the manage- 
ment of the course of studies, it must be 
borne in mind that the length of the course 
is but two years. 

The first year is almost wholly devoted to 
preparatory or non-professional work, only 
one period a day being given to professional 
subjects. Nearly all the professional work 
must therefore be done during the second, 
or senior, year. But that year has eight solid 
studies exclusive of those strictly belong- 
ing to the teachers’ course—almost, if not 
altogether, work enough for the year with- 
out anything relating to teaching. If, how- 
ever, to these be yet added the science of 
education, the preparation for the practice 
in the model school, the model school teach- 
ing, the history of education, and the writ- 
ing of essays, it does not require prophetic 
vision to tell that the result must be—cram. 
It cannot be anything else. 

This unjustifiable stuffing, besides being a 
contradiction of education, has a pernicious 
effect upon the health of many of the stu- 
dents. In attempting to prepare all their 
daily tasks, they study at hours of the night 
when they should sleep, and afterwards try 
to sleep when, from exhaustion and worry, 
they are unable to do so. But this insom- 
nia, or wakefulness, when the physical sys- 
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tem needs repair through rest, implies 
some kind of functional disorder, and un- 
doubtedly is a premonition of incipient 
brain exhaustion. Dr. J. L. Corning, an 
authority on cerebral diseases, says: ‘‘ De- 
rangement in the function of sleep is an in- 
fallible sign that the proper relation be- 
tween waste and repair of brain tissue no 
longer exists; and that, unless the undue 
expenditure of brain-force be made to cease, 
cerebral bankruptcy is impending.’’ The 
same authority also says: ‘*The injury 
produced upon the thought and emotional 
centres by a high degree of worry, con- 
joined with undue intellection, it is almost 
impossible to over-estimate; indeed, a very 
large percentage of cases of brain exhaustion 
is directly traceable to this baneful com- 
bination of causes. 

When sleeplessness, headache, loss of ap- 
petite, languor on rising in the morning, 
and general debility manifest themselves, 
and drugging begins, the danger signals are 
clearly in view, and, if not heeded, a wreck 
is sure to follow. 

The weekly preparation and recitation 
of lessons in seven different subjects of study, 
six of them daily, as is done at some of the 
schools, leaves so little time for the pre- 
paration for the model school and for the 
model school teaching, as to render the lat- 
ter, in the majority of cases, of compara- 
tively little value as a training for succcessful 
school-room work. ‘The twenty-one weeks 
of such practice, which some deem a suffi- 
cient apprenticeship, can in most instances 
be no more than so many weeks of ex- 
periment and failure. 

The junior year, at some of the schools, 
it is said, is nearly as much of a cram as the 
senior, the students having eight daily reci- 
tations. 

It may now properly be asked, Are 
there remedies for the defects that have 
been named? The answer, in part, appears 
in the criticisms offered, and the remainder 
will be given in the next article. 

The writer of this article does not wish to 
be understood that his strictures apply with 
equal force to the management of the course 
at all the schools. At some of them, ac- 
cording to their catalogues, the work seems 
to be so arranged as to avoid the objection- 
able features found at others. 

i SE 
THRO’ night to light. And tho’ to mortal eyes 

Creation’s face a pall of horror wear, 

Good yg good cheer. The gloom of midnight 
ies 


Then shall a sunrise follow, mild and fair. 
Rosengarten. 
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DANGERS OF OBJECT TEACHING. 
BY DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 


NE of the greatest improvements in mod- 
ern methods of instruction consists in 
the use of objects and illustrations, the reac- 
tion from the old abstract method of words 
without ideas, and memory without under- 
standing. As is usual, however, one ex- 
treme follows another, and the new method 
carried to excess may become as objection- 
able as the old. Just now there is a very 
strong tendency towards an excessive use of 
the objective method, which demands the 
attention of thoughtful and experienced 
teachers. 

The danger of this excess, seen in 
many branches, is especially apparent in 
mathematics. Some instructors at our teach- 
ers’ institutes tell young teachers that an 
‘* abstract number’”’ is an impossibility and 
an absurdity, that there is no process in arith- 
metic that cannot be illustrated or proved 
by concrete objects, and that no truth of 
geometry can be cognized by the mind un- 
less it can be shown by a concrete demon- 
stration. In the same line of thought some 
teachers go so far as to assert that the ex- 
pression 4 + 4 is an absurdity, since ‘‘div- 
ision is sepafation’’ and we cannot separate 
four apples into equal parts of four apples. 
It is also claimed by this class of instructors 
that the division of a smaller fraction by a 
larger fraction is impossible, as 24 + 3%, 
since 3% of an apple is larger than 24 of an 
apple, and therefore cannot be contained in 
it. Similar assertions are made also in 
respect to the general operations of algebra 
and geometry. ‘These and similar mistakes 
illustrate the danger of an excessive and in- 
judicious use of the object system. 

It needs but a slight observation to dis- 
cover the cause of these mistakes among a 
certain class of teachers and educators. A 
tendency to excess is inherent in the consti- 
tution of many minds. Some persons can 
never occupy conservative ground on any 
question ; they must always be at one ex- 
treme or the other. If they see anything 
good in a single case they immediately rush 
to the conclusion that it is good in every 
case. Thus, since apples and potatoes are 
useful in teaching the elements of numbers 
and fractions, they will be equally service- 
able in unfolding the laws of logic or the 
principles of ethics! Wise teachers know 
that we do not use the same materials and 
methods in rearing the superstructure as in 
laying the foundation, and understand 
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where to make the transition from the con- 
crete to the abstract. 

In some cases these mistakes are the re- 
sult of carrying a pet theory of a subject 
beyond its limits, as in denying the divisi- 
bility of a number by itself because it has 
been assumed that ‘‘ division is separation,’’ 
In other cases there is a seeming ignorance 
of the nature of the mind in the attainment 
of knowledge, which the study of psychol- 
ogy would correct by showing that the ob- 
ject is merely a stepping-stone to the idea, 
and that the mind of the child naturally 
passes from the concrete thing to the ab- 
stract and general conception. 

Another reason is found in the inability 
of some minds to readily grasp abstract and 
general notions. - All minds are not equal 
in mental gifts, and minds differ especially 
in the power of abstract thought. The 
idiot finds it very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to think without objects, while the 
mind of a Newton soars readily into the 
region of abstract conception. Between 
these two extremes there are many degrees 
of mental power, and we may thus ex- 
pect to find minds that need the constant 
use of objects to understand the facts and 
principles of science. I have seen teachers 
of this kind who were plodding along with 
the object while some of their brighter 
pupils had grasped the abstract idea and 
seemed anxiously waiting for the teacher to 
rise to their own plane of thought. More 
mental culture and a wider scholarship 
would give a better preparation to these 
teachers for the work of instruction, and 
modify their practice in the use of objects. 

Having been largely instrumental in giv- 
ing prominence to the concrete method of 
teaching, I desire to utter a note of warning 
against its excessive and injudicious use. 
The mind of a little child must begin its 
development with objects, but it naturally 
and quite early passes from the concrete to 
the abstract. Not to allow it to do so is to 
enfeeble its powers and fetter its faculties. 
The object is to be used only as the step- 
ping-stone to the idea. The mind of the 
little child needs the concrete object to pre- 
pare it for the abstract thought, but when 
it is prepared it wings its way into the 
higher domains of thought and philosophy, 
and it would be no more absurd to keep the 
little bird hopping on branches after it was 
able to fly, than to hold a child’s mind 
down to objects after it is prepared to oper- 
ate without them. 

This injudicious use of object teaching 
is causing considerable concern among 
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thoughtful educators. There is a_ well- 
grounded fear that the mind will be en- 
feebled by the excessive use of object teach- 
ing,—by the constant dependence on ob- 
jects,—and thus be disqualified for the 
abstract and general notions of science and 
literature, and the cause of thorough schol- 
arship and high intellectual training will be 
imperiled thereby. Thoughtful and ex- 
perienced teachers are beginning to protest 
against the tendency to run all instruction 
in the groove of material things. One of 
the most striking of these protests is found 
in a recent catalogue of a polytechnic insti- 
tute, all the more striking because it is the 
voice of an institution in which scientific 
and business education is made so prumi- 
nent. It says: 

Object teaching is resorted to whenever it 
tends to the better understanding of a subject 
or problem ; but the labored attempts of many 
prominent teachers of the present day to illus- 
trate every principle or process by the use of 
objects are discountenanced. The very im- 
portant faculty of MENTAL CONCEPTION,. . . 
has in many minds, by the excessive use of ob- 
ject teaching, been entirely obliterated. Hence 
may arise the materialism, atheism, and obstin- 
ate denial of the supernatural, so prevalent in 
the present age. Men refuse to believe the in- 
visible, because they have been disqualified in- 
wardly to CONCEIVE it: and whatever in its own 
nature is super-sensible has no real existence 
for them. —American Teacher. 





LEARNING TO BE GLAD.* 


HIS silence, which may be golden in its 
opportunities to many a soul, I would 
not break, did I not hope that a golden 
message has been committed to me for you; 
did [ not hope that a word spoken now, 
may find lodgment in these young hearts, 
and perhaps spring up in blessing all the 
rest of their lives. The word that I would 
speak to you is on /earning to be glad. It 
may be a new thought to you that we can 
learn to be glad, that we may practice glad- 
ness as we would our elocution or gymnastic 
lesson. You may have been accustomed to 
think that gladness comes from without, that 
it is the sunny day that shines upon us; that 
it is the luxurious house that makes a happy 
place ; that it is a satisfactory wardrobe that 
brings peace of mind ; that it is the deposit 
in the bank that secures joy to us. It is 
true that all these things have to do with 
our gladness. It is true that when a bright 
day dawns, flooding the sky and the earth 








* An address to the students of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, by Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
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first with rosy light and then with the warm 
golden sunshine, it is easier to be glad—it 
seems a natural impulse to speak some spe- 
cial joyous greeting to our fellows; just as 
Lowell has written of June— 

‘Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 

As for grass to be green and skies to be blue; 

"Tis the natural way of living. 

And yet our hearts may be so darkened 
by our own unhappy conceptions and fore- 
bodings that sunshine is quenched in the 
gloom. I know that the perfectly appointed 
house with artistic upholstery and all beau- 
tiful belongings promises peace; and yet 
one discordant soul in the ‘‘house beautiful’’ 
may make all its velvet and linen and pol- 
ished woods as dust and ashes. It is acom- 
fortable thing to have a wardrobe to our 
mind ; but money cannot buy any coat or 
gown with magic to put joy into a joyless 
heart. If the heart be glad to begin with, 
then the sunny day, the beautiful house, the 
satisfying wardrobe, the favorable bank ac- 
count, all these things conform to the oft- 
repeated law, ‘‘to him that hath shall be 
given,’’ and add gladness to gladness. 

But how can we form the Aadit of glad- 
ness? First, perhaps of all, by cultivating 
a spirit of thankfulness. We read in the 
beautiful story of ‘‘Ramona’’ that it is the 
custom in some Mexican households to greet 
the first beam of the morning sun with a 
glad hymn of thanksgiving. Our quieter 
northern temperament may not prompt us 
to this outward expression, but it is good 
for our souls if the first beam of the morn- 
ing finds us not indifferent to the daily 
coming of the blessed light, but sensitive 
to it as a message from God. It is good for 
our souls to accept our daily bread as a gift 
straight from the hand each day of our 
Heavenly Father. It is good to speak within 
ourselves our thankfulness for the work of 
the day, the activities of body and mind. 
It is good to name our precious ones in the 
presence of the Lord. Every time we say 
in our hearts ‘‘I thank thee, Heavenly 
Father,’’ we lift ourselves toward the region 
of perpetual gladness. 

We are used to the thought that our con- 
duct has much to du with our joys. We 
have all learned to say ‘‘ Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.’’ We sing 
our evening hymn: 

Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure ; 
Sow peace, and reap its harvest bright ; 
Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 
And find a harvest-home of light. 

Perhaps one of our earliest copy-book 
exercises was the familiar exhortation, ‘‘ Be 
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good, and you'll be happy,’’ which may 
have as much truth in its converse state- 
ment, ‘‘ Be happy, and you’ll be good.”’ 

Between conduct and thought there is 
close connection. 

Whether it be true or not that thought is 
the mightiest power in the universe, it can- 
not be doubted that our habit of thought 
has much to do with the gladness of life. 
Good George Herbert wrote : 

The man that looks on glass, 
On it may stay his eye, 

Or if he pleaseth, through it pass, 
And then the heaven espy. 

And so in our observation of things about 
us, it may easily come to be the habit of our 
minds to sfay our thought upon the imper- 
fections, the crudities, that so often offend 
us. This is one of the special dangers of 
the young, who have not yet had time to 
to learn to 

Look largely, with lenient eyes 

Upon whatso beside us may creep and cling, 

For the possible beauty that underlies 

The passing phase of the meanest thing. 

When we have a garden plot to weed (and 
a good deal of life has to be given to weed- 
ing in some form or Other) we can afflict 
ourselves at our task by counting the weeds, 
by groaning at their number and their size. 
But it is a better way for our souls to think, 
as we work, how clean and beautiful the 
garden plot will be when the task is over; 
how our roses and vines will thrive and 
bless us in their growth and bloom, that we 
have taken the hindrances out of their way. 
The awkwardness, the unloveliness of our 
neighbor offends us, obtrudes itself upon us, 
becomes like the irritating buzz of gnats to 
us, till we ourselves are untuned and give 
back the discordant notes that have put us 
out of harmony. But it is in the power of 
our thought to close our ears to discord, to 
keep our eyes fixed steadfastly upon that 
which is lovely, toward which we ourselves 
would grow. When evil or disturbing 
thoughts arise in our minds, we can bring 
our will to bear upon them and turn away 
from them to that which is good and helpfut. 

I have not learned how much it is in the 
power of thought to heal the diseases of 
the body, but it cannot be doubted that 
evil, discordant thought is poison to the 
body as to the soul, unnerving it, depressing 
its vital forces, and so creating disease; nor 
can we doubt that harmonious thought that 
gladness in the soul may keep the nerves in 
tune and vitalize the whole physical struc- 
ture. 

When we look over the great broad world 
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there is much to disturb our serenity of 
thought, there are problems of human woe 
and wrong that are past our solving; but 
for all these things, we have done the best 
that we can, when we have striven to make 
our own lives, insignificant though they 
seem, centres of gladness and harmony. 
And so, if there be one among you who is 


-led by this hour’s thought to study how to 


be glad, and how to seek the ‘‘ peace that 
passeth understanding,’’ then this will have 
proven a golden message. 
And I will leave with you these words of 
a poet: 
Take joy home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for her; 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her; 
Then will she come, and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows; ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 
It is a comely fashion to be glad; 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 
Friends Intelligencer. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE AMERI- 
CAN NEGROES.* 


BY REV. CHARLES L. FRY. 


‘THE United States is being made to real- 

| ize more and more what a dreadful pall 
of ignorance, threatening the very life of the 
Nation, overhangs the Republic in the fact 
that one out of every five voters throughout 
the whole length and breadth of the land 
cannot read the ballot he casts. 

The great storm-centre is the South, the 
home of that race, numbering over seven 
millions, which, by the emancipation proc- 
lamation, has been made an integral part of 
the American people. Nearly one-half of the 
voters in the South, including both whites 
and negroes, cannot read! Eighty percent. 
of the negroes and thirty per cent. of the 
whites are illiterate. Hence the South, 
though containing only one-third of the 
population of the United States, has three- 
fourths of the illiteracy of the nation, as 
fully one out of every three of her voters can- 
not read. And what is worst of all, up to 
this time the cloud of ignorance, instead of 
showing any signs of dissipating, had, until 
a very few years ago, been steadily growing 
darker and denser. The ten years preced- 
ing the census of 1880 show an increase of 
over one hundred and eighty-five thousand 


* Compiled for Zhe School Journal from addresses 
delivered at the Educational Convention held in con- 
nection with the New Orleans Exposition. 
























illiterates in the South,—proving that the 
increase of education had not been keeping 
pace with the increase of population, to say 
nothing of enlightening the ignorance of the 
older masses. 

In Louisiana one-half the voters cannot 
read their ballots, including whites and ne- 
groes. ‘The same is true of South Carolina, 
which has five times as many illiterate voters 
as the State of New York, though New York 
has over five times as many inhabitants as 
South Carolina, besides the fact that many 
of those in New York are foreigners. In 
Kentucky the white people are as illiterate 
as the negroes, and more so. In Georgia, 
which has about the same population as 
Iowa, there are nine times as many voters 
who are illiterate. These figures show that 
not only the negroes, but also the white 
people of the South, are sadly enshackled 
with the fetters of the slavery of ignorance, 
and that another emancipation must come 
ere the South can do her part in making 
this mighty Nation the power that it ought 
to be. The United States census of 1880 
shows that of the four and a half million ne- 
groes over ten years years of age in this 
country, more than seventy per cent. can- 
not write. Over one-half the illiterate voters 
of the nation are negroes, though they form 
but one-eighth of the population. Even 
among the white people of the South, the 
increase of school enrollment is only one- 
third the increase of population, whilst 
among the negroes it is only one-seventh. 

The salvation of the Union, against both 
internal ruin and foreign invasion, seems to 
lie in universal education by national aid as 
the one only safeguard of universal suffrage. 
It is true not only of the South, but of every 
section of the country,—though the facts 
just set forth show what special application 
it has to the South—that the ignorant masses 
easily become the pliant tools and the tur- 
bulent rabble of political plotters and schem- 
ers. ‘They are the ready converts to so- 
cialism, communism, and every other ism 
destructive of the ends for which this gov- 
ernment was founded. The menacing clouds 
call for vigorous efforts to wipe away the 
curse, before, like a resistless cyclone, it 
sweeps our liberties from the face of the 
earth. The pulpit, the home, the nation, 
they are all threatened, and all should unite 
in the defense. 

One thing is sure: For weal or woe, the 
American negro has come to stay. He is 
bound to this country by all that is most 
dear to man. Hereare hts homes, his altars, 
and the graves of his forefathers. But what 
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kind of education do these ignorant masses 
of the South need? The ‘‘ colored man,’’ 
as he is called, of the Northern States is no 
more the same as the negro of the Southern 
States than is the aristocracy of England 
the same as the rank and file of the English 
people. It is a particularly unfortunate and 
dangerous thing, in a free government, 
where every man has an equal voice, that 
there should be far-reaching and radical dif- 
ferences of calibre, and sentiment, and 
character among its various élements, sepa- 
rating its diverse sections and classes from 
each other, not only in degree but also 
almost in kind. The only defense which a 
free government has against assaults, is 
direct appeal to the public conscience in 
any emergency. If its people are generally 
intelligent and homogeneous, being largely 
similar in their mental and moral character, 
this fact of every great National question 
being submitted for decision to the people 
at large, is the chief strength of the Republic. 
But if the different sections of the country 
afe in constant friction, it is sure that ulti- 
mately the union cannot hold together. 
This nation had one fearful experience, a 
quarter of a century ago, of what sectional 
difference and animosity can do. There is 
no parallel in modern history to that fiend- 
ishly bitter fratricidal war of the American 
Rebellion. Difference of race is what was 
the cause of it; and if that same difference 
is allowed to still exist, what it will lead to 
in the future, no man knows. Hence the 
vital necessity of educating all sections and 
classes of our people alike to a similar stand- 
ard of morals and a like conception of truth 
and duty. 

Our people received the negro into this 
country, taught him in the stern school of 
slavery to give up barbarism for civilization 
and heathenism for Christianity, and then 
gave him personal liberty. The great duty 
which the white race to day owes to the ne- 
gro, and to itself, is to follow this up by 
teaching him personal moral responsibility. 
because no man who does not realize this, 
is fit to be a freeman: and it were a fatal 
mistake for a free government to give him 
the right of full citizenship without it. That 
lofty and magnificent right this country has 
already given the negro, and it cannot be re- 
voked, nor should it be if it could, but hence 
the absolute necessity, as the first duty of self- 
preservation, to teach him the lesson of self- 
government. The hideous monster of 
anarchy is crouching now at our doors, and 
it will lift its bloody head in the South, if 
the negro race be abandoned to itself. They 
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cannot read the language of the country ; 
they cannot even speak it, because any one 
who has ever been on their plantations knows 
that their dialect is so peculiar that much of 
the pure English language is utterly unintel- 
ligible to them. One /anguage is the strong- 
est of all national bonds. This, together 
with pure homes and a pure religion, is the 
great essential. These three, therefore, the 
negro must be taught: 1. The sacredness of 
the marriage tie, a vital principle which was 
obliterated from his conscience by his hab- 
its and customs during the days of slavery. 
2. He must be taught that religion is not (as 
it is largely made in the South) a mere 
transient ebullition and paroxysm of emo- 
tion, but that it is the very soul of morality. 
And 3. He must be taught our language,— 
to speak it, and read it, and understand it. 

So much of his teaching the Nation owes 
it to itself to make provision that he gets. 
This does not imply that the schools estab- 
lished for him at the expense of the Na- 
tional Treasury, or through the stimulus of 
National aid and encouragement, should 
teach more than the elementary rudiments 
of education. If any among these people 
wish to pursue the higher branches of study, 
this can safely be left to the private provi- 
sion of individuals and churches. Only so 
much book-instruction as is sufficient to 
give him a fair start as a citizen should he 
get at public cost. The American people 
cannot afford to let him remain ignorant of 
less than that, but neither ought they to give 
more to the race as a whole. If excep- 
tional, bright minds among them want more 
and ought to have more, where there is a 
will there isa way. But all else that the 
State gives them ought to be in the line of 
industrial training. Along with their sim- 
ple, adequate book-knowledge, there ought 
to go,. from the beginning to the end 
of their schooling, practical information 
about the soil and the crops, and various 
trades, and horses and cattle, so that every 
boy and every girl, at the close of the 
course of instruction, would not only snow 
something, but also be able to do some- 
thing, and hence would respect himself as 
being something. 

Some of the most disastrous experiences 
of human governments have resulted from 
crainming mere ideas into the empty heads 
of people incapable of deducing true logi- 
cal conclusions: not having that which it 
takes generations to impart—the inherited 
substratum, foundation, or basis of sufficient 
mental and moral character for the taking 
in of lofty truths without being unbalanced 
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by them, or perverting their real meaning. 
The French Revolution degenerated from 
being a justifiable revolt, such as was the 
American Revolution, into being a pitiless, 
remorseless, cold-blooded massacre, because 
the triplex shout which was everywhere 
caught up by the people, ‘‘ Liberty, Frater- 
nity, Equality,’’ had fired the brains and 
completely turned the heads of such classes 
of the populace as were incapable of calm 
judgment and self-control by inherited char- 
acter and the discipline of generations of 
previous training. So too the history of 
Russia, since the freeing of the serfs in that 
country, is largely with all the horrors of its 
socialism, communism, and nihilism, the 
history of ideas, true and noble in them- 
selves, falsely and savagely influencing 
minds that had an utterly wrong conception 
of liberty, because of having had no proper 
elementary instruction and training. The 
danger to American freedom and institu- 
tions from the wrong-headed thinking of 
the negroes, when they shall have increased 
to ten times their present population, with- 
out having been in the mean time properly 
educated, not only intellectually but also 
industrially and morally, is something which 
cannot be over-estimated. 

The history of the United States is that 
of a tremendous experiment in government, 
and on an enormous scale. The negro ele- 
ment is in itself a vast experiment in civili- 
zation, and its presence in this country, to 
such an extent as it is in the South, renders 
the general experiment much more compli- 
cated and difficult. It is the one only ele- 
ment in our population, containing danger- 
ous tendencies which are distinctively race 
tendencies. The Indians are too few to af- 
fect us much. The American-born child of 
European immigrants is, generally speaking, 
an American. Not so with the negroes of 
the South. Their race, their previous con- 
dition of slavery, their ingrained habits, all 
tend in the other direction. The solution 
of the problem is by no means to amalga- 
mate the whites and the negroes. Not only 
would this be most disastrous to both, but 
God Himself, for working out the benefi- 
cent ends of His Providence, has established 
race distinctions and race instincts which 
He does not mean shall be obliterated. 
The true and rightful solution of the prob- 
lem depends on the American spirit absorb- 
ing the inherited African spirit. And this 
can be done only by a steady, conservative, 
gradual, practical education, which is indus- 
trial and moral it its character as well as in- 
tellectual. 
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The true liberty of any race must be de- 
veloped freely by the race itself. It cannot 
be made to order. Every nation on earth, 
that has ever achieved a commanding posi- 
tion has done it through hard work. And 
though the negro in this country will be 
helped and favored, beyond any other in all 
history, in the struggle to make the most of 
himself, by being under the influence and 
protection of a people far in advance of his 
own, yet he is no exception to the universal 
rule that the first step in the advancing scale 
of civilization is a peasant condition of hard, 
industrious work, in tilling the ground and 
pursuing any and every honest trade and 
occupation by manual labor. Our fore- 
fathers had to do this very same thing for 
hundreds of years, and the way they up- 
lifted their race intellectually and morallv 
was by dint of the strength and virtues 
slowly acquired during that long time. For 
the negro race to escape the probation of 
working out its exaltation in the same la- 
borious, gradual, industrial way, must in- 
evitably involve its ultimate extinction, and 
perhaps our own National extinction through 
it. No amount of philanthropic good-will 
on our part can do for them what they alone 
can do for themselves. Of course they need 
education for this, but it must be education 
of such sort as is adapted to their present 
condition. . Essentially they are an agricul- 
tural race, and their education should be 
based on this fact. We ought not to aim at 
giving them a mere smattering of superficial, 
impracticable and worse-than-useless dovk- 
knowledge, in which case a mere semblance 
of learning would be mistaken for the sub- 
stance, and tempt the vanity of many of 
them to enter into professions for which the 
great mass of them are utterly unqualified. 
Their education at present ought to be 
chiefly agricultural and industrial, for only 
in this way will they be able to rise to what- 
ever attainment their race may be capable 
of, under its very advantageous surround- 
ings. If they are to be a historic people 
they must, in the sphere of the labors of 
their hands, make themselves worthy of a 
history ; because it is a law of universal 
nature that every plant must grow from its 
own roots. In the vegetable world there 
are parasites that climb about the trees from 
which they draw their nutriment, and some- 
times even put forth little flowers of their 
own; but they have no root of their own, 
and hence no strength and no glory. It is 
a positive ordinance of Him who has made 
both nature and man, and it is as true of 
races as it is of plants, that everything must 
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grow from its own root, Just as in the case 
of every individual plant, there must be a 
living seed, and that seed must derive from 
the soil moisture and warmth ere it can be 
evolved, so with man. He must have ca- 
pacities. There must be within him the 
qualities of courage, patience, hopefulness. 
There must be in the soil of his heart those 
mental and moral traits that give moisture 
and warmth to the seed ; and there must be 
time for all this, and proper surroundings 
and agencies. All this means to the negro 
race of the present day an education which 
shall be intellectual only in so far as to 
qualify him for citizenship, but chiefly in- 
dustrial and moral. 

This is the true solution of the problem, 
and it isa problem which it is worth our 
while to consider. When the negro race of 
this country shall get the system of educa- 
tion it ought to have, we may look for as- 
tonishing results, What, indeed, would it be 
extravagant to hope from him, when we re- 
member that it was but a brief quarter of a 
century ago his shackles were struck off, and 
he entered the race of life with scarcely a 
dollar in his possession, and worse than all, 
with nearly every man’s hand against him, 
throughout the South, encountering the bit- 
terest opposition and prejudice on all sides. 
Nevertheless he has succeeded, in spite ot 
every obstacle, in arousing the attention of 
the American people to him as a producer 
and not merely a consumer, when he steps 
forward, as he might do to-day, holding in 
his hand the vouchers for the remarkable fact 
that five million acres of the best soil in the 
South are owned by negroes, producing a 
million more bales of cotton annually than 
before the war, whilst they have fifty-six 
million dollars on deposit in bank, and pay 
taxes on one hundred million dollars worth 
of property—statistics gathered not by black 
but by white men ! 

It is a very foolish thing to make it a mat- 
ter of reproach against the negro race that it 
has endured slavery. ‘The reproach belongs 
not upon themselves, but upon the white 
race that enslaved them. There are those 
who say their two centuries of bondage on 
this continent resulted in fostering every ser- 
vile vice and crushing every manly aspira- 
tion. This is not true. Itis unfair to both 
masters and slaves. Not that this involves 
running to the contrary folly of representing 
the life of the negro in slavery as a paradise. 
Nay, indeed there was enough of sin and 
sorrow and suffering in it to touch any heart: 
but the fact that the negro, at the close of his 
period of slavery, had made such tremendous 
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progress during its continuance, as compared 
with what he was when sold, a naked captive 
on the coast of Africa, by the slave-hunter 
of his own race for a mere string of beads— 
a poor, trembling heathen, utterly and it al- 
most seemed hopelessly ignorant of all that 
concerned himself here or hereafter; or as 
compared with the condition of a negro in 
Africa at the present day—the fact of the 
immense progress made by him during his 
period of slavery is in itself the best answer 
to the assertion that this slavery was merci- 
lessly harsh and repressive. Real progress 
is never made under what is essentially bad 
government. 

It is no reproach to any nation that it 
lived for a season in bondage. Think of 
God’s own chosen nation of Israel. More 
than /wice two hundred years it spent in the 
house of bondage. Not that this justifies 
Egypt for the iniquity of keeping them in 
slavery, but God overruled for their future 
good the fact that they thus lived in the 
midst of a nation which was the foremost of 
its day in knowledge, in science, and in 
art. Israel expanded under the influence of 
that civilization, and when they went forth 
from beneath the yoke of servitude, the man 
Moses, who went before them as their 
leader, was a man skilled in all the learning 
of the Egyptians, and fitted thereby in large 
measure for this office. The truth is that in 
the providence of God, a nation, the same 
as a man, must learn to serve before it is fit 
to command; must learn to submit the per- 
verse and selfish will to the authority of law 


exercised for the general good ofall. Sub- 
ordination is necessary to order. ‘Those 


tribes and races which cannot submit to the 
authority of superior intelligence, perish,— 
as we have seen so many Indian tribes van- 
ish and disappear from the earth. It is the 
docile races, willing to learn and become 
civilized, which survive and grow and wax 
great: and such has been the negro race in 
the land of America, in the house of bond- 
age. And what are they to-day, now that 
they are free? Not a people who refuse to 
be taught, but a teachable people. Not Ish- 
maelites, with their hand against every man, 
but a people like the children of Israel, who 
whilst they served their taskmasters, pos- 
sessed themselves in good degree of their 
wisdom and handicrafts. What high van- 
tage-ground is the negro race occupying in 
this land since its emancipation, possessed as 
it is, for its self-development, of all the fac- 
ulties of the foremost civilization of the 
world! This is preéminently the time of 


their opportunity: the day when, from the 
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ranks of their one million school children, 
their sixteen thousand teachers, their fifteen 
thousand students in advanced institutions— 
for the report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education shows that fifty-six nor- 
mal schools, forty-three secondary schools, 


eighteen universities and colleges, and 
twenty-four theological seminaries for the 
exclusive benefit of the negro race, have 
been established and are supported by pri- 
vate persons, churches, and associations, at 
an outlay of twenty-five million dollars, this 
not including the one million dollars Slater 
Fund, nor the large contributions made 
within the last five years—when, from these 
institutions, shall come forth noble men 
who shall render mighty service to their 
brethren dwelling in darkness. 

Even the humblest of the race can do it 
valuable service. The great world does not 
ask or care what the negroes are talking 
about. It wants to know: What are they 
doing? What is the cotton crop? What is 
the sugar crop? How many thousand shoes 
do the negroes wear? How much soap do 
they buy? What houses do they live in? 
etc. Newspaper articles do not really an- 
swer these questions. Trade columns do, 
to a certain extent. But the best answer 
is an humble, God-fearing negro, in decent 
clothes, living in a good house, going with 
his family to church on Sunday, with good 
humor in his face and sunlight in his heart. 

In conclusion: It is written that Ethiopia 
shall yet stretch out her hands unto God. 
And even at this day there are signs that a 
great future will open befure that vast dark 
African continent, concerning the beauties 
and resources of which so little as yet is 
known. Millions of dark-skinned men 
swarm its valleys and mountain sides and 
plains; and now that its gates are thrown 
open to the world, greed of gain and lust 
of power will compete with Christian zeal 
for a footing there. Inthe great movement 
of the future, on the part of civilized 
thought and action, toward those tropical 
shores, the negroes of our own land will 
play the most prominent and useful part. 
Not in the shape of any wholesale exodus 
from this continent to that, but our edu- 
cated American negroes, as merchants, en- 
gineers, surveyors builders, contractors, 
preachers, teachers, missionaries, leaders in 
every arena of thought and action, will be 
found among the most useful and successfui 
pioneers in that great unexplored field, as 
those who can stand the climate, and best 
adapt themselves to their environment there 
on account of their race affinities. They 
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will carry with them the blessings of mod- 
ern progress to their ancestral land, and 
take their seats high in rank and power in 
those States and Nations which soon will 
crystallize from this new-born civilization. 
They will carry the torch ignited at the full- 
orbed sun of America’s noonday glory, to 
light the rising star of the Southern hemi- 
sphere! As we gaze into the mists of com- 
ing ages which hover over that far-off land 
of bewitching beauty, we can discern the 
dim outlines of a magnificent temple of re- 
ligion, of the industries and the arts all 
combined, beneath whose arches a new ban- 
ner is unfurled, bearing upon its folds the 
names of nations now dwelling in darkness, 
but then living in the glorious light of the 
Gospel, through the instrumentality of their 


brethren in America, redeemed, regen- 
erated, emancipated, disenthralled ! 
—_——__ — >-—ClUOC 
THE SELF-DUTY. 
BY SUPT. C. M. HARGER. 
HE duty of the teacher is two-fold. 


While much of strength, energy, and 
time must be given to the work of the 
school, there is also something due to self. 
The relation between these duties is one of 
inter-dependence. Neither can be neglected, 
nor can either absorb the teacher’s life and 
attention, without detriment to the other. 

The slave to the school-room tends toward 
narrowness of perception. His mind be- 
comes limited in its range, and his work 
leans toward dreary routine. The self- 
lover, on the other hand, is an incumbrance 
upon the profession. The school means to 
him an income of so many dollars—nothing 
more ; if his work is a success, it is so in 
spite of the teacher rather than because of 
him. But without bringing a charge of 
egotism or of selfish indifference regarding 
his educational trust, there are certain 
duties which the teacher owes to self, and 
which if performed will react beneficially 
upon hisschool work. Among these is phy- 
sical perfection. In each day should come 
a time for exercise, during which the mind 
should be entirely free from all professional 
care. Exercise pays, not alone in health, 
but in dollars and cents. It shows both in 
the class-room and in social contact. The 
teacher who feels at his best every day will 
find his school at its best every day. There 
is a magnetism springing from the overflow- 
ing exhuberance of health and spirits which 
is worth more as a governing and teaching 
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force than all the scowls and frowns the 
world evet saw. 

There come days when school work seems 
but a pleasure, and such days have a money 
value, aside from the inward satisfaction. 
This physical exhilaration comes only with 


superabundant health, and health is the 
direct effect of judicicus exercise. ‘This ex- 
ercise for the teacher may be found in a spin 
on the ’cycle, a gallop on horseback, or a 
tramp afoot. Lovers of botany and geo- 
logy may find in the pursuit of their favorite 
science many an excuse for their walks or 
rides, and at the same time add to their 
store of knowledge. 

Literature offers a field for an outside in- 
terest, but hardly one forexercise. Outside 
interests, however, are beneficial, as they 
serve to rest the mind by the magic of 
change. Literature has an advantage over 
other outside interests, in that it has a most 
direct effect upon school-work, both in pre- 
paration for language teaching and training 
the teacher in ready and elegant expression 
of thought. 

The teacher, too, owes it to himself to 
‘keep up with the times.’’ There 1s prob- 
ably no other calling at all commensurate 
either in intellectual ability of its members 
or in numbers engaged, in which its mem- 
bers exert so little influence upon the con- 
temporary outside world ! 

It is no recommendation to a business 
man that you have been teaching for several 
years, unless he can be assured that you are 
an exception to his idea of the average 
teacher. ‘The teacher has an opportunity 
beyond that of almost any other class of the 
world’s workers to develop culture and char- 
acter, and it is to his advantage to do so. 
How? ‘Taking it for granted that he buys, 
reads, and studies professional papers and 
books, there should come to him two or 
three good newspapers from the great news- 
centres of the country. A book a month 
should be purchased and read. The most 
economical teacher need not be afraid of 
spending too much for books, if he buy not 
alone with money but with brains. It is the 
most profitable use to which the money and 
the brains can be put. It is there that both 
will yield the largest dividends. They will 
be dividends of broader culture, wider in- 
formation, and fitness for higher things. 

The men who stand at the head of the 
educational ranks to-day, the men who are 
filling the offices of our State and National 
associations, are not the one-idea book- 
worms, nor are they the scheming care- 
naughts who are the hangers on of the pro- 
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fession. They are the men who have used 
their time and talents to lift themselves 
higher in culture. They have been worldly 
in the sense of sympathizing with the 
world’s thought and action. They have 
made themselves known and valued for their 
attainments as men. ‘They are permeated 
with the world’s life, as well as with educa- 
tional fire. 

It is along this path of self-duty that the 
teacher will find the way to the highest suc- 
cess. It does not mean antagonism to 
school-room or neglect of school work, but 
it leads to a broad, liberal culture, an en- 
thusiastic, life-brimming nature, which shall 
lift the school-room, the school work, and 
the teacher higher in the teacher’s sight and 
higher in the sight of the world. 

American Teacher. 


WHAT IS ELECTRICITY? 


T the close of an able address at Bath, 
England, Mr. W. H. Preece, after sum- 
marizing all the great achievements in the 
electrical domain, said: ‘‘ It seems incred- 
ible that, having utilized this great power of 
nature to such a wide and general extent, 
we should be still in a state of mental fog as 
to the answer to be given to the simple ques- 
tion, What is electricity? The engineer and 
the physicist are completely at variance on 
this point. The engineer regards electricity, 
like heat, light and sound, as a definite form 
of energy, something that he can degenerate 
and destroy; something that he can play 
with and utilize; something that he can 
measure and apply. 

‘¢ The physicist—at least some physicists, 
or it is difficult to find any two physicists 
that completely agree with each other—re- 
gard electricity as a peculiar form of matter 
permeating all space as well as all sub- 
stances, together with the luminiferous ether 
which it permeates like a jelly or a sponge. 
Conductors, according to this theory, are 
holes or pipes in this jelly, and electrical 
generators are pumps that transfer this hy- 
pothetical matter from one place to another. 
Other physicists, following Edlund, regard 
the ether and electricity as identical, and 
some, the disciples of Helmholtz, consider 
it as an integral constituent of nature, each 
molecule of matter having its own definite 
charge, which determines its attraction and 
its repulsion. All attempts to revive the 
Franklinian, or material, theory of elec- 
tricity have, however, to be so loaded with 
assumptions and so weighted with contra- 
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dictions that they completely fail to remove 
electricity from the region of the myste- 
rious. It is already extremely difficult to 
conceive the existence of the ether itself as 
an infinitely thin, highly elastic medium 
filling all space, employed only as the 
vehicle of those undulatory motions that 
give us light and radiant heat. The mate- 
rial theory of electricity requires us to add 
to this another incomprehensible medium 
embedded or entangled in this ether, which 
is not only a medium for motion, but which 
is itself moved. 

‘*The practical man, with his eye and his 
mind trained by the stern realities of daily 
experience on a scale vast compared with 
that of the little world of the laboratory, re- 
volts from such wild hypotheses, such unne- 
cessary and inconceivable conceptions, such 
a travesty of the beautiful simplicity of na- 
ture. He has a clear conception of electri- 
city as something which has a distinct objec- 
rive existence, which he can manufacture 
and sell, and something which the unphilo- 
sophic and ordinary member of society can 
buy and use. The physicist asserts dogmat- 
ically: ‘ Electricity may possibly be a form 
of matter—it is not aform of energy.’ The 
engineer says distinctly: ‘ Electricity is a 
form of energy—it is not a form of matter ; 
it obeys the two great devclopments of the 
present generation—the mechanical theory 
of heat and the doctrine of conservation of 
energy.’ ‘There must be some cause for this 
strange difference of views. It is clear that 
the physicist and the engineer do not apply 
the term electricity to the same thing. The 
engineer’s electricity is a real form of en- 
ergy; thespeculative philosopher’s electricity 
vague subjective unreality which is only a 
mere factor of energy, and is not energy it- 
self. This factor, like force, gravity, life, 
must at any rate for the present, remain un 
knowable. It is not known what force is; 
neither do we know what is matter or grav- 
ity. The metaphysician is even doubtful 
as regards time and space. 

‘‘Our knowledge of these things commences 
with a definition. ‘The human mind is so 
unimpressionable, or language is so poor, 
that writers often cannot agree even ona de- 
finition. The definition or energy is capa- 
city for doing woik. We practical men are 
quite content to start from this fiducial line, 
and to affirm that our electricity is a some- 
thing which was a capacity for doing work ; 
it is a peculiar form of energy. The physi- 
cist may speculate as much as he pleases on 
the other side of this line.”’ 

Electrical World. 
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*** Scotch Farmer. 


“Ye may be aye stickin’ ina tree, Jock ; 
be growls" when yet re sleepin’. 


HE rreeting of the National Superin- 

tendents’ Association will be held in 
Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, 6th, 7th and 8th of March. 
The inauguration of President Harrison will 
take place on Monday, March 4th, and an 
opportunity will thus be afforded to mem- 
bers of the Association, and others desiring 
to attend its sessions, of visiting the Cap- 
ital on an occasion of extraordinary national 
interest, when the city will be seen at its 
best, and when an unusually large educa- 
tional meeting should be convened after the 
grand pageant has been witnessed and the 





ceremonies, etc., of the inauguration are 
over. We hope tosee Pennsylvania largely 
represented. Asno other State will have an 


equally imposing force of citizen soldiery 
in the military division of the grand parade, 
so let us take similar rank, in numbers at 
least, in the convention of educators to be 
held at the same place during the same week. 
Washington during Inauguration week is a 
city to be seen, and not soon forgotten—es- 
pecially by our wide-awake Superintendents. 


THE committee appointed at the last State 
Encampment of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public to look after the interests of the 
Soldiers’ Orphans had a conference a few 
days since with Governor Beaver at the Ex 
ecutive Department, where there were pres- 
ent Messrs A. C. Reinoehl, Lancaster, 
Chairman; H. D. Potts, Harrisburg, Secre- 
tary; Rev. J. W. Sayres, Philadelphia ; Geo. 
G. Boyer, Harrisburg ; Prof. Frank E. Ibach, 
Philadelphia; Perry Scout, Wayne county ; 
Rev. F. S. Forgeus, Altoona; Hon. J. P. 
Wickersham, Lancaster; G. Harry Davis, 
Philadelphia; and J. B. Denworth, Wil- 
liamsport. After the interview with the 
Governor the committee adjourned to the 
Department of Internal Affairs, where the 
whole subject of the care of the orphans who 
will be in the schools in 1890 was discussed. 
A number of resolutions were presented 
embodying several propositions; that offered 
by Dr. Wickersham was adopted, as follows: 

WuHeEreEas, In case the soldiers’ orphans’ 
schools shall close on the first of June, 1890, as 
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provided by law, some 15oochildren now in the 
schools will be turned out, in most cases without 


homes or friends to care for them; therefore, 

Resolved, That in our opinion these schools 
or similar institutions should be continued until 
1895, so diminished in numbers and so changed 
in management as may be expedient under the 
new conditions, 

Resolved, That the Chairman of this commit- 
tee is invited to report the above resolution to 
the forthcoming Encampment of the Grand Army 
of the Republic at Erie, in February next. 

The committee then adjourned to meet at 
the call of the Chairman. 


THE seventh annual session of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Congress, held this year at 
Atlanta, Georgia, closed December 7th, 
after an interesting session of one week, 
during which the American and Southern 
branches were united. Interest in the work 
of the Congress has increased almost every- 
where, as is shown by the wide discussion 
of the forestry problem and the organization 
of associations throughout the United States. 
It was reported that nearly all the States 
now have an Arbor Day, either fixed by 
statute or appointed by the Executive, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, and Minnesota are 
foremost in this observance, because they 
recognize most the need of prompt action. 
The President-elect for the ensuing year is 
Governor James A. Beaver, of Pennsylvania, 
and the next meeting of the Congress will 
probably be held in Philadelphia. 


AmoncG the acts recently passed by the 
Legislatnre of New York, is the following 
in the interest of health and decency among 
the pupils in the schools. It is a matter of 
the utmost importance, and must be condu- 
cive to purity of thought and propriety of 
behavior. School Directors and others in 
authority who neglect these things are 
greatly in fault. They are not subjects to 
be much talked about, but they should al- 
ways receive prompt and careful attention. 
Disregard of them is sheer wickedness, 
breeding filth, sin, and shame in any commu- 
nity. The full text of the act is appended : 

Section r. From and after the first day of 
September, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, 
the Board of Education, or the trustee or trus- 
tees having supervision over any school district 
of the State, shall provide suitable and conven- 
ient water-closets or privies for each of the 
schools under their charge, at least two in num- 
ber, which shall be entirely separated each from 
the other and have separate means of access, 
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and the approaches thereto shall be separated 
by a substantial close fence not less than seven 
feet in height. It shall be the duty of the offi- 
cers aforesaid to keep the same in a clean and 
wholesome condition, and a failure to comply 
with the provisions of this act on the part of the 
trustees shall be sufficient grounds for removal 
from office, and for withholding from the district 
any share of the public moneys of the State. 
Any expense incurred by the trustees aforesaid 
in carrying out the requirements of this act shall 
be a charge upon the district, when such ex- 
pense shall have been approved by the school 
commissioner of the district within which the 
school district is located; and a tax may be 
levied therefor without a vote of the district. 


eet perce 


CONFERENCE AT HARRISBURG. 


HE recent conference, at the Depart- 

ment of Public Instruction, of the Com- 
mission on Industrial Education and the 
Principals of the State Normal Schools was 
very harmonious. The views of the Com- 
missioners were fully approved by the prin- 
cipals of these schools; and no doubt the 
final report will receive from them the same 
cordial acceptance, and the legislation asked 
for will receive their earnest support. 

The Commission has been wise in not ap- 
proving any disturbance of the general 
school law of the State. It aims to aid the 
Normal Schols and School Directors in intro- 
ducing the various elements of manual train- 
ing into the schools with as little friction as 
possible. It is a mistaken idea that any at- 
tempt is made, or will be made, to turn 
our schools into workshops, or bakeries, or 
dressmaking establishments, or trade schools 
of any kind. The ordinary curriculum of 
studies is to go forward, only to be fully 
complemented with the sure opportunity of 
practical application by means of a peda- 
gogically-arranged system of manual train- 
ing. Every study will be benefited by this 
practical element of doing, wherein mind 
directs hand and eye toward definite results, 
and itself gains in strength through the pro- 
cess. It is not designed to stop s/udying in 
the interest of working, but so to combine 
the two that they may co-operate toward the 
result of a cultured and capable manhood 
and womanhood. Let every effort be made 
to secure the benefits of such a combined 
and natural system of training. 

As the Normal Schools should furnish us 
with teachers properly qualified for carrying 
forward such work in intelligent, systematic 
form, they are fully justified in asking the aid 
of the State. Their work in this direction 
should not be crippled at the outset by in- 
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adequate means. Every drawback at the 
start makes the whole line of advance a 
straggling, staggering movement, instead of 
a firm, conquering march. 

Without doubt, as the movement goes 
forward, many changes may be found neces- 
sary and many corrections may be required. 
But these will refer more to detail than to 
principles, and will be no greater than those 
which accompany the ordinary methods of 
school work. The anticipation of such 
changes should not be urged as an argument 
against going forward. Generally speaking, 
a difficulty do/d/y me¢ diminishes at once in 
size; but when “midly shrunk from it grows 
huge in bulk. 


omens —_>— 


FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT. 





FITXHE Report of the Department of Public 

| Instruction for the year closing June, 
1888, which is found elsewhere in the pres- 
ent issue, shows that we have in Pennsyl- 
vania 21,342 public schools, of which num- 
ber 9,551 are graded schools. ‘The entire 
number of school districts in the State is 
2,298, an increase of 17; the increase in the 
number of schools is 280, in the number of 
graded schools 107; number of Superin- 
tendents 118, an increase of 3; male teach- 
ers, 9,003; female teachers 14,678; whole 
number of teachers, 23,681. The average 
salary of male teachers per month, $38.54, 
increase of fwo cents; of female teachers, 
$30.16, increase of 30 cents. The number 
of pupils in attendance during the year was 
941,625, an increase of 13,001 ; cost of tui- 
tion, $6,404,894.83; an increase of $526,- 
145.05; cost of building, purchasing, rent- 
ing, fuel, contingencies, etc., $4,608,- 
096.06; total cost of system for the year, 
$11,012,990.89. The estimated value of 
school property is $38,998,783.75. The 
average length of school term in months, 
was 7.48, an increase of .35 of a month— 
and an average school term for the entire 
State of nearly seven and one-half months. 

These figures include the First School 
District, Philadelphia. Excluding that dis- 
trict, the amount of tax levied throughout 
the State for school purposes was $7,134,- 
701.52; the average number of mills on the 
dollar for school purposes being 7.64, and 
for building purposes, 3,34. 

In Philadelphia there are 2288 schools 
with an enrollment of 110,258 pupils 
at the end of the year; 88 male teach- 
ers at an average-salary of $133.20 per 
month, and 2425 female teachers at an 
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average salary of $67.20 permonth. There 
were paid during the year for houses, addi- 
tions, rents and repairs, $364,675.42; for 
books and stationery (both supplied at the 
cost of the city) fuel and contingencies, a 
total of $303,094.80; and for teachers’ sal- 
aries, $1,360,509.68. 

The appropriations by the State for school 
purposes during this year were as follows: 
For Common Schools, $1,500,000; in aid 
of Normal Schools students, $65,000; for 
salaries of County Superintendents, $86,- 
ooo, and for the Cornplanter Indians, $300. 

The proposed bill to establish District Sup- 
ervision being in the nature of an enabling 
act, permissive and not mandatory, there 
should be no serious difficulty in the way of 
its becoming a law. It is a measure of very 
great importance in the estimation of every 
close observer of the workings of the public 
schools, and as, under the Constitution, the 
Legislature can only pass general and not 
special or local laws, and there is an anxious 
desire in many parts of the State to provide 
for District Supervision, the only way to ac- 
commodate such localitigs is to pass a gen- 
eral law authorizing such supervision, leaving 
it optional with the respective School Boards 
to avail themselves of its provisions or not, 
at their own good pleasure. Under the 
proposed bill, such School Boards as want it 
can have it; those who do not want it can- 
not be compelled to establish it, or to take 
any steps in that direction. But it would 
be manifestly selfish and unjust on the part 
of the latter to prevent the legislation that 
would permit such districts as desire it to 
avail themselves at their own expense of its 
benefits. 

The nascent subject of Manual Training 
in connection with the public schools is 
presented in such manner, we trust, as will 
aid in informing the general judgment as to 
the nature and advisability, and limitations, 
of such training in the public schools. 

The recent legislation with regard to 
Teachers’ Institutes and a longer school 
term, has exerted a very beneficial influence, 
productive of the best results, and the salu- 
tary influence also of the increased annual 
appropriation is unmistakable. In truth the 
importance of still larger appropriations can- 
not be exaggerated. There should be a 
steady increase in the general appropriations 
until the point is reached when the State 
shall pay one-half of the annual expense of 
the public schools, and the school districts 
the other half. This would be equitable 
and just, and the equilibrium thus estab- 
lished would give life, energy, and prosperity 
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to the schools that can be reached in no 
other way. This outcome is only a question 
of time. Within ascore of years it ought 


to be an accomplished fact, though fifty 
years may elapse before we shall, as a State, 
have reached this ‘‘ consummation devoutly 
to be wished.’’ 

The passing allusion to our State Normal 
Schools found in the Report is, we think, in 
harmony with the principle announced in 
the title to the Normal School law, viz: 
‘‘An Act to provide for the due training of 
teachers for the common schools,’’ and there 
is no escape from the inexorable logic of this 
position. The time must come when the 
practice shall harmonize with the theory. 
The sooner this is brought about, whether 
by legislative endowment or otherwise, the 
better it will be for the common schools and 
the pupils who attend them, and for the 
reputation of the State for consistency as 
well as for liberality of plan. 

Take it altogether, the compact volume of 
reports recently issued from the Department 
of Public Instruction is full of encourage- 
ment to every friend of the cause. The 
present is in large degree satisfying and the 
future is full of promise. 


LOCK HAVEN SCHOOL BURNED. 


( N Sunday, December goth, the fine 

Normal School building of the Eighth 
District, located at Lock Haven, was totally 
destroyed by fire. The fire was discovered 
about two o’clock in the afternoon in the 
basement of the south wing, and is supposed 
to have originated from the ignition of a 
barrel of coal-oil by hot ashes. This wing 
of the building was occupied by lady stu- 
dents, and many of them lost clothing and 
other valuables. Prof. W. P. Dick and 
wife, and Miss H. E. Brooks also, had rooms 
in this part of the building and met with 
serious losses. The loss upon the building 
itself, which is estimated to have cost $150,- 
000, is partially covered by insurance—to 
the amount of $46,000. 

The corner-stone of this building was laid 
July 4th, 1873, although the south wing was 
only completed last summer, with the aid 
of an appropriation of $15,000, made by 
the Legislature for this purpose. The build- 
ing stood on an eminence at the northwest- 
ern end of the town, facing due east, and 
had a frontage of 176 feet. The main 


building was five stories high, the wings 
each four stories, with a basement under 
the whole structure. 


The location is a 
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romantic one, commanding a delightful 
view, and the magnificent building was one 
of the ornaments of the city. 

The school was in a flourishing condition. 
Under the management of the present prin- 
cipal, Prof. James Eldon, the attendance 
had been doubled during the past year. 
There were abont two hundred students 
during the fall term, and a large number of 
new students was expected at the opening of 
the winter term. 

Arrangements have been made for con- 
tinuing the school, pending the erection of a 
new building. The Montour House, a 
large hotel ‘near the Court House, has been 
rented, and it was expected that everything 
would be in readiness for re-opening the 
school on the first of January. The Trus- 
tees and the Faculty are confident that a 
majority of the students will return, and 
that the destruction of the building will be 
but a temporary check upon the prosperity 
of the school. 


Se a 

INTER-STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 
A GOOD friend of our Common Schools, 
[\ who signs himself ‘‘a reader of Zhe 
Journal for thirty years,’’ was much pleased 
with the joint session of the State Associa- 
tions which he attended last summer and of 
which he speaks. He thinks it might be 
well to carry this Inter-State Conference still 
further, and many of our readers will agree 
with him in this view of the matter. We 
take pleasure in calling attention to his 
communication as follows: 


Messrs. Epirors: I think it is nearly thirty 
years since I have written anything for 7he 
School Journa/l, yet when I was a great deal 
younger than now, I used to fire away at people 
hit or miss. My only excuse now for intruding, 
upon your already crowded columns, is that I de- 
sire to call your attention to a matter to which I 
hope you will give the aid of your extended 
circulation in Pennsylvania. 

I had the pleasure of attending the joint ses- 
sions of the Maryland and West Virginia State 
Teachers’ Association, held in July at that most 
delightful spot, Mountain Lake Park, in Garrett 
county, Maryland, on the line of the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad. This is just the kind of 
place to hold such a meeting, and I trust the 
day is not far distant when our own Association 
will meet in some such pleasant place. 

I enjoyed myself very much indeed. I had 
the proud distinction of being the only member 
of our State Association present, with the single 
exception of the untiring and hard-working 
county Superintendent of Somerset county, 
Prof. J. M. Berkey, The sessions were pleas- 
ant and instructive. They were, of course, 














different in some particulars from our own. 
Every one seemed to be in earnest. The 
veteran educator, Dr. M. A. Newell, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Maryland, was 
ably assisted by a number of his strong County 
Superintendents, H. G. Weimer, Rev. John 
Squier, P. A. Witmer, W. H. Dashiell, Alex- 
ander Chaplain, and others. West Virginia was 
represented by its energetic and distinguished 
State Superintendent Hon. B. S. Morgan, and 
a great number of his co-laborers from among 
the Normal School principals, college profes- 
sors, graded school principals, and county 
superintendents. They seemed to vie with 
each other in trying to see who would do the 
best work. 

It occurs to me that these reunions, as it were, 
of tue instructors from the different States 
might be made of still greater use, if they were 
extended to other States. Acting upon this 
idea, the Association passed the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of 
the Maryland and West Virginia Associations 
be empowered to appoint five fraternal dele- 
gates, of whom the President shall be one, to 
attend the meetings of the Educational Associa- 
tions of Maryland, West Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and Kentucky, and to report at the next meet- 
ing of their respective Associations; and that 
the above named States and others are hereby 
cordially invited to send delegates in like man- 
ner to the meetings of our Associations. 

Under this resolution there will be a commit- 
tee of five appointed from each of these two 
States to attend the next meeting of our Associa- 
tion at Altoona. I assured them that they 
would be accorded a very hearty welcome from 
our Teachers. 

I trust that ovr Association will do the same 
next year. Do you not think it may be pro- 
ductive of good? Would it not be well for the 
Chairmen of the Executive Committee to cor- 
respond with each other and try to fix upon 
such time that all shall not meet at once? I 
would be pleased to hear from any others who 
may be interested on this subject. 


a 


COUNTY AND DISTRICT SUPERIN- 
TENDENCY. 





Messrs. Editors: Excellent advice has been 
given by our State Superintendents at various 
times, urging the Directors to select really good 
men for County Superintendents, and then with 
earnestness and candor clearly designating the 
duties of the Superintendents, and showing the 
reasons why they should discharge those duties 
with fidelity. The advice given in some cases 
produces the effect intended, but in others it is 
totally disregarded. In order to secure as great 
degree of fairness in examinations and impar- 


tiality in granting certificates as may be possible, , 


we have a decided preference for a board of 
three members in each county, so elected or ap- 
pointed as to ensure the perfect independence 
of each member. We do not know whether or 
not this will be popular with educators through- 
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out the State. Some of the faults and failings 
of Superintendents have been pointed out in the 
editorial department of Zhe School Journal, 
page 24, July No., 1888. What the qualifica- 
tions of the District Superintendents should be, 
may be a debatable question. If they should 
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be required, in addition to school visitation, to 
examine and certificate teachers, they should un- 
doubtedly be the same as County Superintend- 
ents ; but if they not perform that duty, perhaps 
they should not be quite so high. 


Emporium, Pa. R. CHADWICK. 
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SCHOOL BOARD REMOVED. 





N the matter of the application for the re- 

moval of the Directors of the School District of 
Lafayette Town$hip. 

In the Court of Quarter Sessions of the Peace 
of McKeancounty. No. 39; of February Sess., 
1888. Rule to show cause why Board of School 
Directois should not be removed, etc. 

This is a hearing on a rule to show cause 
granted March 2, 1888, upon the petition of 
H. B. Hasson, George N. Saunders, P. J. 
Smeyers, E. Breese, T. M. Wagner, W. J. 
Parker and W. Cassidy, seven taxable citizens 
of the school district of Lafayette township, 

raying for the removal of J. L. Shaffer, E. W. 
Penfield, J. B. Phillips, Geo. E. Beaumont, 
Thomas Potter and Felix Quinlan, the Board 
of School Directors of said district, and for the 
appointment of other directors in their place 
and stead. 

This matter was before us in November last, 
when in an opinion filed at No. 30, of October 
Sessions, 1887, we dismissed the petition and 
refused to declare the seats of these seven direc- 
tors. vacant, for the reason, mainly, that the 
petition was so defective that it failed to give 
jurisdiction, and for the further reason that it 
was prematurely executed and filed. 

We did not then think we were justified in 
vacating the seats of these directors so early in 
the school year (even if the matter had been 
properly before us), for the failure of the direc- 
tors to appoint a principal for the Big Shanty 
schools, as there was then ample time for the 
Board to make such appointment, and furnish 
the schools with a principal for the full term re- 

uired by law, for the school year of 1888. But 
the matter is now fairly and properly before us, 
and we propose to determine the questions raised 
by the petition on their merits, not considering 
that we are bound by our former decision. 

From the petition and answers of three of the 
directors, and the evidence, we find that the 
Board of Directors, by resolution of July gth, 
1887, determined that it was necessary and 
proper to employ a principal and an assistant 
teacher for the schools designated as the Big 
Shanty schools of said district. We also find 
that this was in harmony with the action of the 
predecessors of this Board since the year 1882. 

It further appears from the evidence that a 
necessity existed for a principal for these schools 
for the school year of 1888. In addition to this 
we have the unanimous determination of this 
Board of Directors in July, 1887, to employ such 
principal ; and if more is required on this point 





we have the continued efforts of the Board to 
make an appointment, from Jyly, 1887, till Feb- 
ruary 25th, 1888, as well as the established fact 
that sufficient funds had been provided to pay 
a principal for these schools. Such being the 
conceded facts on this subject, we may consider 
it established that it was a legal duty devolving 
on this Board of Directors to appoint such prin- 
cipal. Therefore these directors are not now 
in a position to contend that it was not their 
duty to employ a principal for these schools, 
and indeed, we do not understand them to so 
contend, and three of their number have not 
answered the petition, and they offer no reasons 
whatever why the whole Board should not be 
removed. 

It appears that from July, 1887, till February 
25th, 1888, no less than 105 ballots were taken 
on the question of the appointment of a princi- 
pal for these schools, each of which resulted in 
a tie, Shaffer, Beaumont and Quinlan voting 
together and Phillips, Penfield and Potter to- 
gether. Thus during a term of nearly seven 
months, till the school year is nearly gone, this 
Board has failed, by a tie vote, to discharge a 
plain duty enjoined by law. 

As a Board they levied taxes and raised suffi- 
cient money to pay all the teachers in the district, 
including the salary of a principal for the Big 
Shanty schools. Asa Board they unanimously 
determined that necessity existed for this princi- 
pal, and as a Board they then sat down and 
persistently, and we may say stubbornly, by a 
tie vote, neglected and refused to discharge a 
plain duty, until it is now impossible for them to 
perform this duty in time to do justice to the 
patrons, during the current school year. 

We are reminded that we should not inter- 
fere with the discretion of a School Board. This 
is granted, and we have no desire to prevent 
the exercise of the discretion of this or any other 
Board. But is it discretion for a School Board 
to refuse for more than six months to discharge 
a plain duty enjoined by law? We think not. 
In the language of Judge Elwell in a case re- 
ported in the County Court reports of January 
28th, 1888, page 411, ‘‘ The rule is not applica- 
ble when the discretion of one-half the members 
leads them to conclusions directly opposite to 
the discretion of the other half. In that case, 
the house being divided against itself, there is 
no exercise of discretion by the whole or a 
majority. In such case individual dtscretion is 
not to be regarded by the Court. The statutory 
remedy for neglect of duty by all the members 
of the Board of directors is that of removal from 
office. Within the meaning of the law, all the 
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members do neglect or refuse to do any act, 
when, by an official vote, there is a tie, which 
prevents the doing of the required act.” 

We hold that it was the duty of this Board of 
Directors to have appointed a principal for the 
Big Shanty schools, and it is no sufficient reply 
to the petition and evidence to say that the 
directors endeavored to do so, but could not on 
account of a tie vote for a period of over six 
months. 

It was the duty of the Board to act, and it had 
no right to refuse to act by atie vote. And this 
is the only real excuse set up, for a flat refusal 
to perform a duty enjoined by law. We think 
the evidence clearly shows that this Board of 
directors has destroyed its usefulness, and that 
by its stubborn refusal to perform its duty the 
taxpayers and patrons of the schools have been 
wronged. We make no criticism of the individ- 
ual members of the Board, nor do we inquire 
which faction is most in fault. But we do ad- 
judge that this Board of directors as a Board 
has signally failed to discharge its duty, and 
each and all members thereof deserve to have 
their seats declared vacant under the provisions 
of the oth section of the act of May 8th, 1854, 
Purdon 286, 

From the supplementary answer of John L. 
Shaffer and Geo. E. Beaumont, two of the res- 
pondents, and the evidence on their part, it ap- 
pears that on Saturday, March 17th, 1888, after 
notice of the pending rule to show cause why 
the Board of Directors should not be removed, 
and after the petitioners’ testimony had been 
taken, John L. Shaffer, George E. Beaumont, 
and Felix Quinlan, the three directors who an- 
swered the pending rule, called a special meet- 
ing of the Board, for the avowed purpose of fill- 
ing a vacancy caused by the alleged removal 
of Thomas Potter from the district, and that on 
said date, Shaffer, Beaumont and Quinlan ap- 
pointed G. W. Koonse in place of Thomas Pot- 
ter, and on the same day these four appointed 
Miss Prosser principal of Big Shanty schools. 

It was conceded at the argument by counsel 
for respondents that at and before and ever 
since March 17th, 1888, E. W. Penfield and J. 
W. Phillips were lawful members of the Board, 
and that they were not present and took no 
part in the appointment of G. W. Koonse and 
Miss Prosser. This proceeding was urged at 
the argument by counsel for respondents as a 
reason why the rule should be discharged and 
the seats of the Board not vacated. It therefore 
seems necessary and proper that we should 
determine the legal effect of the proceedings of 
March 17, 1888, which has been thrust into the 
ease by the hasty action of three of the members 
of the Board. 

All the showing we have as to this meeting, 
and what was there done, is from the three re- 
spondents who carried it on. Our decision is 
therefore based on their own showing. From 
the meagre evidence on the question of the 
vacancy of the Board, we do not decide whether 
the seat of Thomas Potter was or was not 
vacated on March 17th, 1888. Nor, as we view 
the law, is it of any importance to decide this 
question now. Conceding that the vacancy ex- 
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isted, our question then is this: With five law- 
ful directors then in the district, could three of 
their number call a special meeting and fill such 
vacancy, in the manner shown by the respond- 
ents’ evidence? We are not aware that this 
question has been decided by our court of last 
resort, but we are not left entirely in the dark as 
to the proper construction of the seventh, 
eighth and seventeenth sections of the Act of 
May 8th, 1854, which sections are the law on 
this subject. In an able opinion by Judge 
Harding, delivered January 5th, 1874, reported 
in the case of Benton vs. Royce, toth Philadel- 
phia 559, we find this conclusion: ‘‘ The law 
authorizing less than a majority of directors to 
fill vacancies in a School Board, only applies 
where the number has been thls reduced from 
the causes mentioned in either the seventh or 
the eighth section of the act of May 8th, 1854, 
or from the two combined." In the very excel- 
lent little work entitled Pennsylvania School 
Laws and Decisions 1387, on page Ig we find 
the same construction put upon the sections of 
the act of May 8th, 1854, by the State Superin- 
tendent of Schools. These decisions are in 
harmony with our own view. We do not think 
that with five lawful directors in a district where 
a full Board is composed of six, three of them 
can call a special meeting and by their own 
votes fill a vacancy, until the seats of the other 
two shall have first been legally declared vacant. 

We hold that the proceedings of March 17, 
1888, did not lawfully constitute G. W. Koonse 
a member of the School Board of the district of 
Lafayette township, and it follows that the ap- 
pointment of Miss Prosser by less than a ma- 
jority of the School Board, was without authority 
of law, and void. We think this proceeding of 
March 17th, 1888, but two days before the rule 
for the removal of the whole Board was to be 
heard by the Court, furnishes no reason why 
this Board should not be removed. But we do 
think this hasty and high-handed move fur- 
nishes additional evidence that the sooner the 
seats of this Board of Directors are vacated, 
and others appointed who will endeavor to dis- 
charge their duties in a legal and orderly man- 
ner, the better it will be for the prosperity of the 
school district of Lafayette township. 

It is now adjudged that the specifications in 
the petition filed March 2, 1888, are in sub- 
stance true; it is therefore ordered and ad- 
judged that the seats of J. L. Shaffer, J. B. 
Phillips, Thomas Potter, E. W. Penfield, George 
E. Beaumont, and Felix Quinlan, as School 
Directors of the school district of Lafayette 
township, be and the same are hereby declared 
vacant, and J. A. Foster, Isaac T. Lenox, Or- 
lando Hagadorn, William Shaffner, W. P. 
Brandon, and F. W. Perkins, are appointed 
School Directors of the school district of La- 
fayette township, in the place and stead of the 
directors removed, as follows, to wit.: 

J. A. Foster in place of J. L. Shaffer; Isaac 
T. Lenox in place of J. B. Phillips; Orlando 
Hagadorn in place of Thomas Potter; Wm. 
Shaffner in place of E. W. Penfield; W. P. 
Brandon in place of Geo. E. Beaumont, and F. 
W. Perkins in place of Felix Quinlan. 
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It is further ordered that J. L. Shaffer, J. B. 
Phillips, Thomas Potter, E. W. Penfield, Geo. 
E. Beaumont, and Felix Quinlan, pay the costs 
of this proceeding. 

Per Curiam, T. A. MORRISON, 

Associate Law Judge. 


———_>——____—_ 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ALLEGHENY. — Supt. Morrow: One of the 
leading educational events of this month was the 
dedication of the new school-house of Home- 
stead. It is a handsome two-story brick struc- 
ture of eight rooms and a directors’ office. It is 
of a new and neat design, elegantly furnished, 
and well supplied with everything needful for 
the convenience and comfort of all concerned. 
Directors contemplating building should see 
this house before giving out their contracts. The 
building was dedicated with appropriate cere- 
monies in the presence of a large audience. In- 
teresting addressess were made, interspersed 
with music. Our County Institute, held in Pitts- 
burgh, was the largest ever held in the county ; 
647 teachers were enrolled. We believe that 
more effective work was done at this Institute 
than at any we have previously held. The di- 
rectors present organized a Directors’ Associ- 
ation, of which all school directors in the county 
are members by virtue of their office. Major 
R. E. Stewart, of Braddock township, was 
elected president. The Association will meet 
once each year, and every director in the county 
is requested to attend. 

ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Bowser: Our County In- 
stitute was a grand success. The weather was 
fine, and the enrollment large, 267. The in- 
struction was practical and well received by our 
teachers. Of course there were a few ‘‘ growl- 
ers,’’ who never realize that anything is interest- 
ing or practical unless it is of their own doing. 
The verdict of nine-tenths of the //ve teachers 
is, that it was among the best Institutes held in 
the county for a number of years. We expect 
to observe good results from this meeting dur- 
ing Our visits the present term. The Freeport 
directors have greatly improved their school 
building by ceiling it thoroughly with North 
Carolina pine. This, along with painting and 
improved furniture, has made the house very 
attractive, and second to none in the county 
except that of Kittanning. 

BEAVER.—Supt. Reed: The schools have 
made an excellent beginning. The prospects 
for a good term are more encouraging than I 
have ever observed before. Teachers are 
showing marked improvement. At the close of 
school last year, twenty-five certificates of grad- 
uation in the common school branches were 
granted. This is having a good effect, showing 
to those who are observant that the best place 
for pupils to study the common school branches 
is in the common school within easy reach of 
home. Of the 213 teachers in the county, but 
thirty-five are teaching their first term; and of 
these beginners, eleven received certificates of 
graduation from the common schools last year. 
Many of our teachers have rendered valuable 
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service by their work at the local Institutes, 
which are a strong factor in our school work. 


BeRKS—Supt. Keck: The Pike directors 
erected a new school house in Fronheiser dis- 
trict. The building reflects credit upon the 
Board. It should be furnished with improved 
furniture. The Court, in compliance with the 
wishes of a few citizens, had issued an injunc- 
tion forbidding the Hamburg directors to pro- 
ceed with the erection of their new school- 
house, but after the holding of an indignation 
meeting attended by nine-tenths of the tax- 
payers of the borough, the injunction was dis- 
solved, and the work on the building is now 
proceeding satisfactorily. An additional pri- 
mary school has been found necessary at Robe- 
sonia. The Exeter board put the natural slate 
surface into three of their school-houses. Two 
local Institutes were held in November; one at 
Pricetown, the other at Bernville. At the latter 
place it was utterly impossible to accommodate 
all who came. 

Bucks—Supt. Slotter: The thirteenth anni- 
versary of the Sellersville schools was held No- 
vember 29. The evening was stormy, but the 
large Sunday-school room was filled with chil- 
dren and their friends. The exercises, consist- 
ing of singing and class-drills, did credit to 
teachers and pupils. This borough has now 
four schools, a High School having been added 
this year. District Institutes are held monthly 
in seventeen different districts. In a few of 
them the directors meet with the teachers. 

CAMERON—Supt. Pearsall: Nearly all the 
schools of the county have been supplied with 
anatomical charts. A local Institute was held 
at Boyer Run. It was a stirring meeting. Five 
of the district directors were present. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: Charlestown town- 
ship has introduced supplementary reading 
into all her schools. This is a step in the right 
direction. Warwick township has erected a 
new school-house, neat and substantial, slate 
blackboard, and automatic hard-wood furniture. 
It takes the place of a building, the style and 
make of which is fast disappearing. We have 
but one more jn the county. May its days of 
discomfort be brief! An educational meeting 
was held at Brandywine Manor. Much interest 
was manifested and considerable practical 
thought was the result. Teachers, directors, 
patrons, and pupils, all joined to make the 
meeting a success. 

CLARION.—Supt. McNutt: Two new houses 
have lately been completed, one in Porter and 
one in Knox township. The houses which are 
thus replaced had been destroyed by fire. 
Several houses have been supplied with patent 
seats and desks, and a few with slate black- 
boards. 

CRAWFORD.—Supt. Sturdevant: It is quite 
rarely now that I find school grounds wholly 
without shade trees—thanks to Arbor Day. A 
few trees were planted throughout the county 
this fall. At Cambridgeboro the schools ob- 
served the day with quite an elaborate and in- 
teresting programme. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Slyder: Our schools are, 
generally speaking, in a flourishing condition. 
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Weare more than pleased to realize that Frank- 
lin county has an honest and efficient corps of 
teachers. It is with much gratification that we 
hear words of commendation relative to our 
growing County Institute. Of the 305 teachers, 
302 were present during the week. Forty-six 
directors were in attendance, and a number of 
them participated in the exercises. Three del- 
egates were appointed to represent our county 
at the next State Teachers’ Convention. The 
teachers of Montgomery, Peters, St. Thomas, 
and Mercersburg, have arranged for a joint 
meeting, to be held at Mercersburg. 

GREENE. — Supt. Waychoff: The Institute 
work this year for our county is model school 
work until 12 or 2 o'clock, after which the regular 
Institute begins. Formerly our teachers made 
reports at the close of the term; this year they 
report twice—at the end of the second week and 
at the end of the sixth week. The former plan 
made it too late for the correction of errors ; the 
latter is not only a stimulus to teachers, but af- 
fords ample time for suggestions before it is too 
late. By the generosity of Messrs. Ragan & 
Evans, the Waynesburg /ndefendent is placed 
in each school during the term. The paper 
contains an educational column, through which 
an opportunity is afforded to reach every teacher 
each week. 

JUNIATA.—Supt. Auman: All the schools have 
been visited once. The majority of our teach- 
ers are doing better work day by day. In sev- 
eral places teachers have had some trouble in 
school management. Parents are often to 
blame for not being sufficiently careful in ex- 
pressing an opinion relative to the school in the 
‘aereag of their children. Literary societies 

ave been organized in nearly every district in 
the county. 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: The County Insti- 
tute was attended by every teacher in actual 
service in the county; eighty-five directors were 
present. The Institute was a success. Success- 
ful local Institutes were held in November at 
West Bethlehem, Seiberlingsville, and Egypt. 
The condition of the schools is gratifying 
Teachers are more thoughtful and studious, and 
directors, in general, have a better appreciation 
of their duties and responsibilities. The progress 
and improvements made in Catasaqua deserve 
special mention. Within the past two years, 
steam heat has been put into all the schools, 
the grounds and fences put into first-class con- 
dition, and the water-closets placed within the 
buildings. In doing this work the directors 
have exercised thoughtfulness, have kept in 
mind the best interests of the pupils. and have, 
therefore, not overlooked hygienic principles. 
But their best work is to be looked for in the 
stimulus they have given the teachers to render 
good professional service. The teachers are 
made to feel that first-class work is required, 
and that the methods employed must be in 
keeping with the times. 

LEHIGH.—Supt. R. K. Buehrle, after a visit 
to the Lehigh County Institute, writes: Among 
the counties of our State, “‘little Lehigh"’ has 
not figured very largely nor very often in edu- 
cational iiterature. True, the State Teachers’ 
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Association has met in its capital, Allentown, 
twice in eighteen years, and in the value of its 
school property it ranks sixth, leading such 
large counties as Chester, Dauphin and West- 
moreland. But to the superficial student of 
educational affairs, as well asto him who, living 
in the past, takes no note of recent progress, Le- 
high is still the home of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man, and the Pennsylvania Germans are still 
where they were fifty years ago. To such as 
hold such opinions we would say, “ Visit ‘little 
Lehigh ;’ take special note of its County Insti- 
tute.’ If you have done so, and can find one 
anywhere in the State more abreast of the 
times, or in which the teachers obtain a greater 
return for time and money spent, we would like 
to know it. It was a real pleasure to us to see 
how thoroughly interested the primary teachers, 
especially, were, and what intelligent questions 
they asked, thus giving evidence of practical in- 
sight into the psychological processes involved. 
Their readiness to receive new ideas and to 
learn the new methods presented by Miss 
Patridge was quite cheering to all interested in 
this important part of common school work. 
The division of the Institute into three sections 
made careful and extended instruction possible 
and enabled the Superintendent to adapt the 
instruction to the various grades represented in 
county and city. While much credit for this 
state of things is due to the teachers, as execu- 
tive committee and officers, the greatest share 
should naturally be given to the County Super- 
intendent, by whom the bulk of the work is 
done as a matter of course, and upon whose 
skill and management the excellence of the In- 
stitute depends. Nor is this all; County Super- 
intendent Knauss arranged for and held a ser- 
ies of fourteen meetings of teachers and direc- 
tors previous to the opening of the school term 
in the fall. Although in office since 1872, he 
is as fresh for and as enthusiastic in work to- 
day as when first elected, and though “not an 
orator,’ manages to put in more good solid 
work than many a younger man. That the 
School Directors understand this is evidenced 
by the fact that they turn a deaf ear to all sug- 
gestions and appeals for rotation in office, wisely 
believing that such a Superintendent as they 
have can not easily be replaced. 
LUZERNE.—Supt. Coughlin: The prospects 
are favorable for a good year’s work. Dor- 
anceton has completed a very fine two-story 
brick building containing four large rooms. 
The building is an excellent one, well lighted, 
heated, and thoroughly ventilated. The dis- 
trict is a new one, and has made an excellent 
beginning in the line of education. 
LycoMiInG—Supt. Lose: At the September 
meeting of the Teachers’ Exchange a commit- 
tee was appointed to prepare a list of twenty- 
five books of general reading for the teachers 
of the county. The list was prepared, printed 
and distributed among the teachers. All the 
books have been purchased and placed in the 
teachers’ library in the Superintendent's office. 
The library now numbers several hundred vol- 
umes of standard literature. It is open at each 
meeting of the Exchange, held on the last Sat- 
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urday of every month, and has been the source 
of much good. 

MonroE—Supt. Paul: Autumn Arbor Day 
was pretty generally observed. There were 
not many trees planted—about 75 in all—but 
tree-planting represents only a small portion of 
the work done. In this mountainous region 
many school-grounds are shaded by native for- 
est trees, and many others, it seems, were set 
apart for school purposes because they could 
not be utilized for anything else. The result 
was that a large number of the school-grounds 
were uneven, rocky, stumpy, and generally un- 
sightly. The teachers and directors took this 
matter in hand, and calling on their neighbors 
to help them, they went at it with teams, brush- 
hooks, mattock and spade, and soon a num- 
ber of school-grounds were cleared off and 
graded. There is, of course, plenty of room for 
improvement yet, but we are glad to be able to 
report a good move in the right direction. The 
W. C. T. U. has opened a night school at East 
Stroudsburg for the benefit of children who 
work in the factories. Public sentiment is 
steadily growing in favor of better schools. Di- 
rectors are taking more and more interest in 
educational matters, and we look for many im- 
provements in the near future. 

MONTGOMERY. — Supt. Hoffecker: Every 
teacher was present at our recent County Insti- 
tute. This is the best record of attendance we 
have ever made. Arbor Day was more gener- 
ally observed than usual; 343 trees and con- 
siderable shrubbery were planted. Appropriate 
exercises were also held in many of the schools. 
Abington district has built a model school-house. 
It far surpasses all others in the rural districts. 
It is to take the rank of a township High 
School. The Rutan-Smead system is used for 
heating and ventilation. It cost about $12,000, 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Bloom: A great 
deal of attention is being paid to supplementary 
reading this term in the schools of Mt. Carmel. 
The improvement already made by the pupils 
in reading is very encouraging, and clearly in- 
dicates the utility of this auxiliary in teaching 
the subject. Parker's Arithmetic Charts are also 
in use in the primary grades, having been re- 
cently introduced. The addition to the Purdy- 
town high school is now completed and partly 
occupied. The building is neatly furnished, 
heated with steam, etc. During recent years a 
progressive spirit has pervaded this district, 
though not without opposition, and by the ju- 
dicious management of the Board, it is now 
launched on the victorious side. The schools 
have been graded, and a curriculum adopted. 
The substantial improvements made in the dis- 
trict during the present year reflect much credit 
upon its progressive Board. 

PERRY.—Supt. Aumiller: The Institute just 
held was the largest ever assembled in the 
county. Hon. Henry Houck added a marked 
degree of enthusiasm to the Institute. He will 
be kept in grateful remembrance by the teachers 
of Perry. A great many teachers took an active 
part of the proceedings. The lecture course 


met with the highest favor; in short, it was an 
“all ’round success.”’ 


It requires a good Insti- 
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tute to fully open the annual educational cam- 
paign in Perry county. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Herman: The directors of 
Union weather-boarded, painted, and otherwise 


improved one of their houses. Several others 
ought to have new furniture. The citizens of 
y+ ont planted a number of trees in their 
school-grounds. In a few years they will have 
the finest grounds in the county. With a few 
exceptions, the schools thus far visited are in 
good working condition. A local Institute was 
held at Selinsgrove. An interesting programme 
was carried out by the teachers. 

SOMERSET.—Supt. Berkey: Three joint local 
Institutes were heid in November—one at New 
Lexington, one at Ursina, and one at Bethel. 
All were well attended by teachers, directors, 
and citizens. Teachers have taken a commend- 
able interest and active part in these meetings, 
and in each case arrangements were made for 
another similar meeting later in the term. All 
the schools are in active operation and doing well. 

T10GA.—Supt. Cass : One of the most success- 
ful meetings of our County Institute was held 
this year. The work done was good in every 
particular. Mrs. H. E. Monroe gave the teach- 
ers some very valuable information on the sub- 
ject of moral culture; her review on the Civil 
War, with stereopticon illustrations, was also 
very valuable. All but ten of the teachers were 
present, and over 300 attended every session. 
A local Institute was held in Elk township. Each 
teacher of the township read a very interesting 
paper. Prof. D. C. Thomas, of the Mansfield 
State Normal School, gave a ringing address in 
the evening, which, together with the work done 
by the pupils of the various schools, made the 
meeting very profitable and entertaining. Noth- 
ing is more helpful to the routine work of the 
schools than these educational meetings. 

WAYNE.—Supt. Kennedy: A new house has 
just been completed in Preston township, one in 
Damascus, one in Scott,and one in Lake. The 
new brick building in Honesdale is nearly 
complete. 

HAZLETON.—Supt. Harman: We always ob- 
serve Arbor Day in the fall. The exercises this 
year were very pleasant and instructive. The 
— results were the planting of several 

undred trees, shrubs, and vines, besides the 
very useful lessons taught relative to trees, birds, 
fruits, flowers, lawn and home decorations. I 
have organized a “training class’’ for my sub- 
stitute teachers, who expect to become regular 
teachers in our schools. They visit schools 
under my direction; study selected works on 
psychology and pedagogy; meet me for purposes 
of recitation, comparison of notes, criticism, etc.; 
are required to join the regular teachers in their 
reading circles, borough Institutes, and all other 
educational meetings, and in every way pos- 
sible prepare themselves for the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the teacher. 

Haz_e Twr. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Fallon: 
Our schools are progressing. Teachers and 
gee are doing good work. The School Board 

as opened fifteen night schools in the district. 
They will be largely attended. The salary ofa 
night school teacher is $25 per month. 
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NANTICOKE—Supt. Monroe Our November 
Institute was largely attended not only by our 
own teachers, but by those of other districts as 
well. I attended the annual Institute of Schuyl- 
kill county, also the Institutes of Hunterdon, 
Somerset, and Bergen counties, in New Jersey. 

PottstowN—Supt. Rupert: A new school 
building, containing two rooms, has just been 


completed. It is of brick, and in every way 
well built, and furnished in first-class style. 
style. The contract price was $3,276. During 


the last month, one hundred Norway maples 
were planted around buildings that have re- 
cently been brought under our control by bor- 
ough extensior. 

SoutH Easton—Supt. Shull: A great deal 
of attention has lately been given by our teach- 
ers and pupils to the decoration of the school- 
rooms. A number of them present a very 
home-like appearance. One practical result of 
this is particularly noticeable in the fact, that a 
number of pupils, who were formerly very in- 
different as to their attendance, are now among 
the most regular. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: Since my last 
report the Trustees of the Steelton Library As- 
sociation held their annual meeting. The 
Librarian's report indicated the following num- 
ber of volumes read by the pupils of our schools 
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year ending November I, Gen- 
teratnre 4o1, Biography Educa- 
tion 8, Fiction 175, History 65, Science 46, 
Poetry 21, Travels 212—total 1004 volumes. 
These books are selected and read under the 
intelligent direction of the teachers. The high 
and grammar schools are divided in such a 
manner that each pupil reads no less than three 
volumes in a session. By the proper economiz- 
ing of time, this is done without any interfer- 
ence whatever with their regular school duties. 
The “Reading Hour,” at which time pupils 
give an account of what they have read, is one 
of the most interesting and beneficial periods 
in our school work. 

TAMAQUA: Supt. Ditchburn: All but one of 
our teachers were in attendance at the County 
Institute, and from the interest they are show- 
ing in school work, they must have been bene- 
fited by the exercises. 

WILLIAMSPORT.—Supt. Transeau: The most 
noteworthy event occurring during the past 
month was the re-dedication of Dickinson Sem- 
inary. There were present on the occasion 
Bishops Foss and Vincent, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In the evening, the Metho- 
dist churches of the city gave a banquet in 
honor of the day, and as a fitting close to the 
services of dedication. 
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} TOT quite two years ago we congratulated our 


readers on having offered to them, at last, 
an adequate ‘History of American Literature, 
in the able work of Prof. Charles F. Richardson, 
of Darmouth College. The volume then noticed 
was concerned only with ‘‘ The Development of 
American Thought."” The second and con- 
cluding volume of this important work is just 
out (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 8vo. 
Price $3), and being devoted to “‘ American 
Poetry and Fiction,’’ will be found even more 
interesting than the first to the great majority 
of readers. It covers the entire period from 
1607 to 1886, though but very few pages are 
needed to dispose of all the poetry and fiction 
produced in America a to 1800, for the 
author’s standard is high, and his judgment 
severely critical and just. Indeed, his work is 
the only truly critical history of American liter- 
ature published in our country; and therein 
consists its great value and excellence for stu- 
dents. As a thoroughly honest, unprejudiced, 
and conscientious literary critic, Professor Rich- 
ardson is without a peer, and is generally recog- 
nized as such. His earnest endeavor to be 
absolutely fair and just in his work is evident 
on every page, and the exceeding difficulty of 
this is felt no less plainly by every reader. And 


though the result may not in every case agree 
with one’s merely individual likes and dislikes, 
nor always with the popular taste and prefer- 
ence, yet one cannot but feel that, if there is 
such a thing as a true standard of literary ex- 
cellence according to which every writer must 
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eventually be judged, then Professor Richard- 
son’s impartial verdicts will be found much 
nearer the final verdict of posterity than any of 
the multitude of opinions based only on per- 
sonal feelings and preferences. The study by 
literary students of such a strictly critical work 
cannot but be wholesome and of incalculable 
benefit, if for nothing else than as an intellectual 
training. It shows us how to study a poem or 
a piece of fiction impersonally, as it were, 
simply as a piece of literature, dispassionately, 
fearlessly, independently. And this is some- 
thing American students need very much, and 
something that has never yet been so success- 
fully done as in this able, scholarly work. It is 
its critical quality that stamps Prof. Richardson's 
history as unqualifiedly the best yet published 
anywhere. We have no other study of Ameri- 
can literature that can compare with it for 
thoroughness combined with comprehensive- 
ness, for fairness with charitableness, for wide 
range of scholarship with profound philosophi- 
cal treatment. It is, and will probably long 
remain, the most adequate, and only standard, 
history of American literature; and the publish- 
ers have done well to clothe it in so worthy a 
form, excellent paper, generous margins, beau- 
tiful typography and press work, and binding 
as handsome as it is substantial. 

As artistically beautiful, even ‘‘ sumptuous” 
in its luxurious and unique binding, and with 
its hundred excellent illustrations, as any ‘“‘holi- 
day book,” yet of vastly more intrinsic import- 
ance and enduring value than nine-tenths of 
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the books published specially for the holiday 
trade, is Professor Rodolfo Lanciani’s work on 
Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discov- 
ertes (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 8vo. 
Price, $6.) The author is a Professor in the 
University of Rome, and Director of the Roman 
Museum, and his learned book is of particular 
interest as being, so far as known to us, the first 
work of a foreign writer that has been sent to this 
country for publication. The Riverside Press 
ought to feel proud of the honor, and the author 
as proud of the magnificent style in which his 
work has been brought out. The contents are 
a presentation, in a very entertaining manner, of 
the results of the excavations in Rome made 
since 1871 by the Italian government, and 
under the direction of the author. A wealth of 
antique remains were thus disclosed not only of 
ancient statues, inscriptions, etc., but of build- 
ings like the Palace of the Czsars, the House 
of the Vestal Virgins, and the Forum itself, all 
of which are reproduced in this book, are 
minutely described, and finally are made to 
throw new light upon ancient Roman architec- 
ture, sculpture, and not less on the social life of 
the Romans, their domestic life, sanitary ar- 
rangements, police and fire departments, public 
libraries, religion, and a multitude of other 
equally interesting matters. No book recently 
issued is more important and helpful to the 
teacher and student of ancient history, throwing, 
as it does, a flood of light upon many questions 
hitherto in the dark and subject to uncertain 
speculation. Nor has any recent archzological 
work of such importance had the good fortune 
to be so entertainingly written and so elegantly 
illustrated, printed, and bound as this one. It 
is a volume as desirable for the parlor table as 
it is essential to the historical library. 

Of similar importance and interest to the stu- 
dent of history, especially in its social and po- 
litical phases, is Dr. O. W. Wight’s People 
and Countries visited in a Winding /Jour- 
ney around the World (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 8vo. §2.); for it is far more than a mere 
book of travels such as its title might imply. 
It is the work of a student of human progress, 
and fairly succeeds in drawing for the reader 
“faithful portraits of the leading civilized na- 
tions of the world as they exist to-day,” and as 
compared with their condition a quarter of a 
century ago; with the deeper purpose of show- 
ing back of all phenomena the God of nations 
who guides and directs them all. Dr. Wight first 
tells what he saw in Europe twenty-five years 
ago. Then he takes us to the Europe of to-day, 
to the German Empire, United Italy, Greece, 
Constantinople, Asiatic and European Russia, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
the French Republic, Switzerland, England 
and finally to the Antipodes, through the 
Suez Canal, Red Sea, and Indian Ocean, to 
Australia and New Zealand. The volume is an 
excellent one; just the kind of book our young 
folks ought to read, and will gladly read if given 
the opportunity ; therefore just the book to place 
in a school library. 

Dr. Wight thinks that art, science, literature 
“‘can be studied only in countries occupied by 
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Aryan peoples,’’ which is precisely the idea com- 
bated, and many readers will think, disproved, by 
Mr. Percival Lowell in his brightly written, and 
very instructive and suggestive volume entitled 
The Soul of the Far East(Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 12 mo. $1.25), published in dainty style with 
quaintily beautiful and appropriate covers. He 
maintains that for a symmetrical and correct 
knowledge of human civilization and progress 
we must properly, adequately, study our antipo- 
des, especially the Chinese, Coreans, and Japan- 
ese. Therefore, as one intimately acquainted 
with these, he gives us, in charming style, de- 
scriptive studies of individuality in the Far 
East, or rather as unknown there, the Family, 
Adoption, Language, Nature and Art, Re- 
ligion, and Imagination. We have never read 
a book from which we derived as clear and 
favorable an idea of far eastern civilization as 
from this little volume. 

In just as charming a manner, though from 
quite a different point of view and with a differ- 
ent purpose, Mrs. Susan E. Wallace has de- 
scribed for us Egypt and Along the Bosphorus 
in her latest volume, bearing the title Ze Re- 
pose in Egypt: A Medley. (New York: John 
B. Alden. t2mo,. $1.) The wife of the author 
of Ben-Hur needs no introduction to our read- 
ers. Asa writer of sketches of travel she prob- 
ably has no superior, and among American 
women no equal. Her fascinating manner is 
even more strikingly felt in this volume than in 
“The Storied Sea,” or “The Land of the 
Pueblos.”’ It carries the reader right along with 
her from beginning to end, and makes him a 
delighted visitor of places often visited before, 
but now seeming quite new as seen through 
Mrs. Wallace’s eyes; and an enchanted listener 
to her versions of the old legends and traditions 
that never were told more poetically, nor in 
words more musical to the listener. The book 
is abundantly illustrated and excellently printed 
and bound. 

As peerless among women as Mrs. Wallace 
is in this department, so unrivalled and incom- 
parable is Charles Dudley Warner in a kindred 
department among male writers. This is anew 
demonstrated by his volume Ox Horseback 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo. $1.25), giving 
in his own inimitable style an account of a 
summer's trip by the Professor and the Friend 
of Humanity through the mountain regions of 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee; to- 
gether with some equally entertaining Notes of 
Travel in Mexico and California. Who but 
Warner could pack into one volume so much of 
genuine instruction and information, combined 
with such ever-sparkling humor and ever fresh 
thought? 

While speaking of books of special interest to 
lovers of history, we must not forget the volumes 
of the “American Commonwealths”’ series, of 
which the thirteenth is just out, Ohio: First 
Fruits of the Ordinance of 1787, by the Hon. 
Rufus King (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 16mo. 
$1.25). It is one of the fullest, most interesting, 
and most ably written volumes of this very ex- 
cellent series, which has already found a 
deserved place of prominence in every library 
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pretending to any degree of completeness on 
the subject of American history. Mr. King 
traces the history of Ohio, the third in population 
among the States of the Union, from its first 
settlement to the close of the Civil War, and 
there are indeed few of the States that have a 
more intensely interesting or a more honorable 
history. It deserves its full treatment, so care- 
fully done, and with such combined literary 
and statesman-like ability. The first begin- 
nings of Ohio fall into that period which John 
Fiske deals with so rptecar and minutely in 
his handsome volume on 7he Critical Period of 
American History 1783-1789 (Houghton, Miff- 
lin & Co. 8vo. $2), a work which at once 
must stamp its learned author as one of the 
most philosophical historians America has yet 
produced, and entitles him fairly to a place by 
the side of Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, and 
Parkman. Indeed, though covering only a few 
years of time, that time was so critically im- 
portant, and the records of it so confusing and 
involved, the causes and factors at work so in- 
tricate and various, that to have given a clear 
and satisfactory account thereof, as Mr. Fiske 
has done, is a feat which it is very doubtful 
whether any other American historian could 
have accomplished. At any rate, neither Ban- 
croft nor McMaster, whose histories include that 
period, the one ending, the other beginning, 
with it, have treated it in anything like as satis- 
factory manner or spirit. It belongs just be- 
tween the histories of those two authors, and, 
we may Say, it is essential to the completeness 
of either. It is not a book for the superficial 
reader of history, but pre-eminently one for the 
historical student; while at the same time, such 
is the enviable literary grace and skill, that even 
the superficial reader will probably find it full 
of interest and entertainment. 

From the history of a nation’s life to that of a 
people’s thoughts should not be a very long 
step. At all events it is generally concluded 
that some knowledge of Greek philosophy is 
necessary to the proper understanding of the 
history of Greece. A very clear and concise 
sketch of Greek thought is given us by Prof. 
B. C. Burt in his Brief History of Greek Phil- 
osophy (Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo.). While 
of course it is not a very full or exhaustive 
history, such as the special student would want, 
it is such a connected account of the chief think- 
ers and theories of ancient Greece. from Thales 
to Proclus, as the general reader will find most 
satisfactory and interesting. Its clear and 
orderly arrangement and plain language are 
much to be commended, and fit the book emi- 
nently for school use. We know of no other 
similar work so well adapted for this purpose as 
the neat and compact volume before us. 

Of lighter literature that the month has 
has brought us, a pretty volume of miscellane- 
ous essays by Harold Van Santvoord deserves 
mention. It bears the appropriate title of H/a//- 
Holidays: Elysian Dreams and Sober Reat- 
tties (John B. Alden. t2mo. 75 cts), and 
brightly, lightly, fancifully, or as often thought- 
fully, seriously, and suggestively, but always 
gracefully and with originality, the author 
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touches on subjects as diverse as Ghosts and 
the Key to History, on Kissing and on Think- 
ing, on Pipes and Tobacco and on Sermons in 
Hot Weather, and on a score of other subjects. 
We seldom come across volumes of essays such 
as these nowadays, which makes this one all the 
more welcome and refreshing. The same pub- 
lisher has also issued in a handsome 8vo vol- 
ume, called Literary Portraits (Price, 75 cts), 
the series of biographical and critical sketches 
of contemporary and classic authors, with selec- 
tions from their works, that have been the fea- 
ture of his weekly magazine Litera/ure during 
the past six months. Its well nigh 500 pages give 
a surprising amount of information about au- 
thors, such as could be found in no other pub- 
lication, making this volume of more than ordi- 
nary interest to the general reader. Everybody 
wants to know about the personality of his 
favorite authors, yet where else can one find as 
conveniently the biographies and portraits of 
writers like Lew Wallace and his wife, of 
Maurice Thompson, Octave Thanet, Mrs. Wy- 
man, Mrs. McClelland, Miss Frances Willard, 
Celia Thaxter, Robert Louis Stevenson, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Paul Hayne, the Russian 
novelist Gogol, and a host of others. The 
weekly magazine, by the way, from which these 
are taken has been reduced to the nominal price 
of 50 cents per year! Less than one cent per 
number! One should think that everybody 


would become a subscriber at that price. 
Speaking of Gogol, his famous novel Zaras 


Bulba is issued in a new and superior transla- 
tion, and in beautiful form, by Mr. Alden, and 
is sold by him for 50 cents, which is just one- 
third the price heretofore asked for it by other 
publishers. It is a powerful story of Cossack 
life during the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, full of wild strength, a story of raw human 
nature in fierce and bloody times. The histor- 
ical Introduction by the translator has a dis- 
tinct and high value of its own, and makes this 
cheapest edition also by all odds the best to be 
had of one of the most famous novels of the day. 

To the literature of the South during and since 
the Civil War must be added two dainty vol- 
umes recently published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. A Blockaded Family (i2mo. $1.) is a 
simple, unassuming narrative of life in southern 
Alabenee during the war. The author, Par- 
thenia Antoinette Hague, was at that time a 
governess in a Southern family, and tells her 
story in the straight-forward manner of an eye- 
witness of everything she relates—the days of 
terror and hardship, of self-sacrifice and con- 
stant anxiety. It is a touchiug tale, and full of 
interest to learn how necessity became the 
mother of invention, teaching the people to 
make new articles of food and of clothing in 
ways and from material never dreamed of be- 
fore. Humor and pathos are to be found on 
every page, all the more profound and enjoyable 
because unvarnished fact from beginning to 
end. Our Phil and Other Stories (12mo. $1.25), 
gives us as graphic and life-like pictures of the 
negro just after the war as can be found any- 
where. The three stories of which the volume 
consists are “ Our Phil,”’ ‘‘Aunt Rosy’s Chest,” 
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and ‘Marty's Various Mercies,” all of which 
originally appeared in Zhe Atlantic Monthly 
over the signature of ‘Olive A. Wadsworth,” 
which, however, was a psuedonym, the author’s 
real name being Katherine Floyd Dana. No 
one can read these touching stories, so skillfully 
told, and breathing such a conerange | sweet 
spirit, without regretting sincerely that the 
author, who died in 1886, was not permitted 
further to enrich our literature and to perfect 
her great natural gifts. The stories of this vol- 
ume have a charm about them peculiarly their 
own, and must be accorded a high rank in the 
class of literature to which they belong. 

One of the most delightful books for children, 
young or old, that we have examined this season 
is The Birds’ Christmas Carol (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 50 cts.), by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
The Carol is one of the Birds, and the Birds 
are a family of very charming people. The 
book is one of those pure and wholesome stories 
that help to make people better and happier in 
the world. Its tone and spirit remind one nota 
little of Mrs. Ewing’s best stories. The pretty 
binding of the book, the excellent paper and 
print, and the capital illustrations, render it 
especially appropriate as a gift book. One can- 
not but wonder that, so long as there are such 
books as this, at such a low price, people will 
still spend their money on mere fancy cards for 
Christmas, New Year, and birth-day presents. 
Fifty cents invested in such a book will do more 
good, and give more pleasure, too, than any five 
dollars’ worth of cards. Another juvenile just 


published by the same firm is Zhe Chezz/es 


(12mo. $1.50), a very fresh and entertaining 
story, written and illustrated by Lucy Gibbons 
Morse. If written primarily for children, it is 
pretty sure to find fully as many readers among 
grown people. Why should not such books as 
these last two be reckoned among the very best 
Sunday-school literature in existence? If we 
had more like them in the Sunday-school 
library, the true purpose and need of the latter 
would certainly be better fulfilled than now, 
when so much that is neither true to nature nor 
to art, neither good religion nor good literature, 
is put upon its shelves. 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND LANGUAGE. Mew York: John B. Alden. 
Volume IX is the latest received of this important 

publication. It contains 632 pages and numerous 

illustrations, and like the rest of the volumes is bound 
either in cloth at 50 cents per volume, or in half- 
morocco at 65 cents, making it in either form the 
cheapest reliable and comprehensive cyclopedia and 
dictionary in the language. Not only does its mar- 
vellously low price make it a boon to the great ma- 
jority of people who cannot afford the high-priced 
works that once were the only ones of the kind to be 
had, but its very handy form, in small 8 vo. or large 

12 mo. volumes, makes it preferable to many regard- 

less of the price. For school libraries it commends 

itself, both by its small cost and convenient form. 

There is no school in the land that ought not to have 

a good cyclopedia, and there are few indeed which 

cannot afford to get this one, which is as full, accu- 

rate and reliable as a popular cyclopedia need be. 

The same publishers’ Cyclopedia of Universal Litera- 
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ture, at the same price per volume, is another work 
that deserves only praise for the work it is doing in 
the cause of popular education. Vol. XI is the latest 
published, and is a good specimen of the excellence 
of the whole series, giving biographical and critical 
sketches, and well-selected extracts from the writings 
of all the authors of any eminence in the literature 
of all time and every tongue. The work is one of 
great value to readers, and well-nigh indispensable to 
students and teachers of literature. 

CHARMING SoNGs FOR LITTLE WARBLERS. Sy 
George Gill. Boston: Boston School Supply Co. 
The title of this little book states fairly the charac- 

ter of its contents, for most of the seventy-eight songs 
found here are indeed “charming.” They are 
culled from the child-music of many lands, and that 
with good judgment, by one who evidently enjoyed 
his work of selection and arrangement. 

A Quiz MANUAL OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF TEACHING. Sy Albert P. Southwick, A. M. 
New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. s6mo., pp. 132. 
A handy and useful little manual for teachers. It 

contains about twenty-five pages of questions on the 
subjects of What is Education? Reading, Arithme- 
tic, Natural History, etc., while the rest of the volume 
contains answers to these questions, both original and 
selected from the writings of leading authorities. It 
appears to be well arranged, comprehensive and reli- 
able, and thoroughly adapted to fulfill its purpose. 

a\ COLLEGE ALGEBRA. Sy G. A. Wentworth, Bos- 
ton. Ginn & Co., ramo. pp. 494. Price, $1.65. 
Wentworth’s Series of Mathematics seems to be 

steadily growing in popularity. We have frequently 

pointed out the characteristics and good qualities of 

Prof. Wentworth’s books. The present volume is 

designed for college use, and gives within a compass 

of a one year’s course a full discussion of Quadratic 

Equatious, the Binomial Theorom, Choice, Chance, 

Series, Determinants, and the General Properties of 

Equations. The paper, print, binding, etc., are un- 

usually good. 

LABORATORY MANUAL OF GENERAL 
By R. P. Williams, A. M. Boston: 
Co. s2mo., boards, pp. 100. 

A convenient book for the teacher of chemistry, as 
it gives full directions for performing one hundred 
important experiments in General Chemistry and 
Metal Analysis, with blank pages interleaved for the 
same. It also gives laboratory rules and suggestions, 
and tables of elements, compounds, solutions, appar- 
atus, and chemicals. Though specially adapted to 
accompany the author’s “Introduction to Chemical 
Science,” it can be used equally well with any other 
text-book of chemistry. 

GERMAN GRAMMAR. A Common-Sense Elementary 
Conversation Grammar, with Exercises, Readings 
and Conversations. By Dr. Oscar Weineck. 
New York. F. W. Christern. s2mo., pp. 225. 
This modest little work appears to us to have hit 

upon a method more nearly right and practicable in 
trying to teach conversational grammar than most 
books we have seen. The author avoids difficult 
grammatical constructions and rules with their end- 
less exceptions, and proceeds upon the principle that 
the important thing is to create in the pupil a certain 
“grammatical feeling,” or “grammatical conscience,”’ 
as it may be called. In order to cultivate this he 
proceeds upon a somewhat novel, but yet, 2s it seems 
to us, very effective method. We commend the book 
to the careful examination of teachers of grammar, 
as well as of private students of the language. 


CHEMISTRY. 
Ginn & 
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AS THE WIND BLOWS. 
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mine must strive, Against my might set all thys 
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fight me brave 
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n roar, When I would steer my little bark 
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land wave p- pre ssed. 
t-ev-er wind may blow.” 
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